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A. & C. BLACK’S NEW 


BOOKS, 





THE In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


DRYBURGH EDITION ‘THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


ache _ MADAME DE KRUDENER. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. By CLARENCE FORD. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts Specially Drawn and | | Dtustented with Portraits of Madame de Krudener 


Engraved for this Edition. and the Emperor Alexander I. 





To be completed in 25 Monthiy Volumes. 
Price 5s. each. 
NOW READY. 
WAVERLEY. [Illustrated by Charles 


Green. 


GUY MANNERING. 


Gordon Browne. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE 
INVERTEBRATA : 


Illustrated by A Text-Book for Students. 


By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 


Illustrated by Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, 
and Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in 





een enes the University of Cambridge. 
ROB ROY. Illustrated by Lockhart 
Bogle. In 2 vols , post 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 
LEGEND of MONTROSE, and 
BLACK DWARF. Illustrated by Lockhart STUDIES OF THE 
Bogle and Walter Paget. GREEK POETS. 
OLD MORTALITY. [Illustrated by By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
— New and Enlarged Edition. 
HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. _Iilus- 


trated by William Hole, R.S.A. Wrrn A Cuartrer on Heronpas. 


[Ready on 26th. 








In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ted AN INTRODUCTION 
POPULAR EDITION 10 TH 
ana STUDY OF DANTE. 
WORKS OF By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. Third Edition. 


To be completed in 11 Monthly Volumes. 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 


DURING THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By AGNES M. CLERKE. 


Price 6d. each. 
POEMS. In 3 volumes. [Now ready. 


TALES. In3 volumes. Vols. I. and II. 
[Now ready. 
Third Edition Revised and Enlarge. 


Tilustrated. 


LIFE by LOCKHART (unabridged). 


5 vols, 


[ Shortly. 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Sono Square, 


ONE VIRTUE: 
A Fiction. 
By CHARLES T. C. JAMES. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 





THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
[ Shortly. 


IN EXILE: 
A Novel. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


BORN 





NEW 8s. 6d. SERIES. 
THE 


PHILOSOPHER’S WINDOW. 
And Other Stories. 
By Lady LINDSAY. 


Tn 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth. 


CATMUR’S CAVES; 
Or, the Quality of Mercy. 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth. 





WHERE SHALL WE G0? 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and 
Health Resorts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 


Tweirm Epition. 
Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFYF. 


Tn 1 vol., feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. ; or boards, 


price 23. 63, 





WHERE TO GO ABROAD: 


A Guide to the Watering-Piaces and 
Health Resorts of Europe, the 
Mediterranean, &c., including a Trip 
through India. 


Edited by A. R. ILOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


In 1 vol., feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


W. 





Lonvoy, 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
UNIVERSITY |: TYPE-WRITING 


FFIOE, OXFORD ( Edward Street)—-MSS. of all 


descriptions typed and preparec - he press. Literary, Scientifi 
ical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied a revised by experien 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Old Latin, 


¥ or price list and information address the Secretary. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 
Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ont promptly 
Filvate room for Rayne % High x Norfo'k ._ Strand, W.C, 














[TY PE- -WRITING. —Alll kinds of Copying. 
ys ann’ MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees &c. Home Work. 
Terms: - a folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 
dpoumnd, ‘ash on or  Seleee delivery. —Miss Nigntincati, The 
Avenue, Stevenage, Herts 


I['YPE- -WRITING b y, a CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER.—Authors’ M Sermons, Plays, &c., copied 
promptly and correctly. 1s. per 1,000 words.—Miss Sixes, 13, Wolverton 
sardens, Hammersmith. 


(PYPE-WRITING. .—You can’t afford to do 
your Copying by hand when you can get typed copies, clear as 
a. from 1s. per 1,000 words, Letters taken down in | ny and 

scribed on the "Type-writer. Save three-quarters of r time by 
sending to the Type- writing Head Quarters, 32, Chancery La Laue. 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 











te terms. 
CATALOGUES on on application. 
_ DULAU & co., 3, Souo Savane. 


FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL B BOOKS. 


ESSRS. LUZAC & CO. havin 


= 
in all the principal towns of the Continent ana the 
able to supply any ks not in stock at the shortest notice and at 
most reasonable terms. 
LUZAC & CO.'S ORIENTAL LIST. 

Containing Notes and News on, and a Betioqrephienl List of, all New 
Publications on Africa and the East. blished monthly. Annual 
subscription (post free) Two Shillings. 

46, Great Russell Street, W.C. (Opposite the British Museum.) 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 








AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CA TAL oGt ‘ES post Sree on application. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


. RINTED and PUBLISHED. —KING, SELL & RAIL- 
TON, ueinds high-class Printe’ gore and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 
4, Bolt Court, ‘Fleet Street, E. C. p ane prepares to undertake the Print: 
ing and Publishing ‘of first-c ouspapers, Magazines, Books, 
Catalogues, Pamphlets, <_ Articles of Association, Minutes 
of Evidence, &., in the best style. Their offices are fitted with the 
latest improvements in Rotary and other }_— hinery, the most modern 
English and Foreign Type, and they a none but first-class work- 
men. Facilities seen the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing De “partments conducted. Telephone 2759. 
Telegraph, “ Africanism, London. 





Now ready, price 6s, 
y 
RTHOMETRY: the Art of Versification, 
witha Ne Rbyming Dictionary, By R. F. Brewer, B.A. 
London: C. W Deacon & Co, Charing Cros Chambers, W.C 


lish, and other 
documents transcribed by experts and t LT gy } 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIV BN, That the yexs HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINA RICULATION in this University will 
commence on MON DAY, the 12th of June, 1893. tion to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held 
A ag = College, Aberystwith ; University Coll cee, Bangor ; The 
Modern ord; Mason College, Birming ; University 
Coll Bristol’ Dumfries College (for Wriversity Callen, Cardiff ; 
The Laie College, € Cheltenham (for —— onl ; 
Colige il pen —¥ th Y Royal Medical Colles ‘The York. 
Yollege, Edinburgh ; The Roya ical Co! m; The York- 
shire College, Leeds ; The Wyggeston Schools allege, Epsom 
College, Live: 1; University Coll e, Liverpool ; The Feat — 
Manchester ; Rea therford College (The School of Science and Art), 
Newcastle-on-T. 'yne; University College, Nottingham; The Public 
ool, Piymouth ; Firth College, Sheffield ; Stonyhurst College ; and 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ush 
Every Candidate is required to apply to the Recistrar (University 
of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) fora Form of Entry not 
less than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 


_ 6th April, 1893. 1893. Artuvre Mitmay, M.A., Registrar. 


K ING’ Ss. COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. Saker the Patronage of H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales.—13, Kensington Square, W. 

Lectures are given and Classes are held for Ladies at 13, Kensington 
Sead under the direction of the Council #! ae 's College, London. 

ides the usual Lectures and Classes, 8: Lectures will be 

given as foliows :— 

Mr. Cosuo Moyxuovse on “Some Artists not well represented in the 

Nationa! Gallery. 

Professor Bucuueim, Ph.D., on Goethe's “ Faust.” 

Rev. Professor H. C. SuctrLeworru on “ English Social Reformers.” 

Car mer geen (Wagner Class) on “Siegfried” and “ Gitter- 


erung 
The Lectures are rail held at 13, Kensington Square. 

Fora Prospectus or further as aon ay to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss C. G. Scumtrz, at the above ad n Lome for four stamps, 
a complete Syllabus of Lectures rm obtain 

The College RE- OPENS on MON axe y— 24th. 


[HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COL. 


LEGE offer the following SCHOLARSHIPS for Competition :— 
= the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION, in 


» 1893 
MONE SCHOL: ARSHIP of £50 a year, tenable for three years ; 
see —- HOLA RSHIPS of £50 a year, tenable for two or for three 


Also ‘ONE or more of £35. 
In the :- "pee SENIOR LOCAL EXAMINATION, in 
Decembe! 
OND SCHOLARSHIP of £35. : 
These Scholarships of £35 will, under certain conditions, be continued. 
In the NATURAL SCIENCE EXAMINATION for HIGHER 
CERTIFICATES to LY om Ai the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 50, 
In a CLASSICAL EXAMINATION to be held at Newnham College, 
in March, 1894: 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year, tenable for two or three years. 
Further information about these and other Scholarships will be 
given by Miss GLapsroxr, Newnham College. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 

COURSE of LECTURES on epecial applications of the LAWS of 

citANCE, wal be given = pies 














Ars) ENN, Esq. F.R.S.: “ON 
BQUBACY c URVES, t thelr ORR Abiery and OSE.” 
ve pay, Arrit 19.—Professor WELDON, M.A, 
: AIOHA ANUE in the FIELD of BIOL 


rit RSDAY. Arrit 20.—The Rev. WHITWORTH, M AL: 
“ON SOME POINTS in the PHILOSOPHY of CHANCE.” 

FRIDAY, Aragit 21.—Sir’ ROBERT 8. B . LL.D. BRS. : 
“ PROBABILITY as the GULDE of ASTRONOMERS.” 

The Lectures, which commence at 6 p.m., are FREE to the public. 
A detailed Syllabus may be obtained at the ‘College. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1893,— 


OURSE SIX LECTURES on “THE wi a 
RELIGIOUS BELIEY” will be ophy in 3 the Rev. C. B. UPT 
.Se., Lecturer on Felice hy in Manchester New Collewe: 
Oxford, at the PORTMAN ROO t Street, on_the followin; 
days—viz., Tyeeiey, 25th, and Pooredey s7tk, April; and Tu Ay, andl, 
Thursday, 4 hb, Tu esday, 9th, and Thu ursday, lith, May, a p.m. 
Admission to the Course of Lestupes will be by ticket, ‘without > Lim 
ment. Persons desirous of attending the tures are requested 
send their names and addresses to eure . Wittiams & Nore oho 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later ay April 22nd, 
and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many 
persons as the Hall will accommodate. 
The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. UPTON 
# 9, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days— 
Mw Monday day, 24th, and Wednesday, 26th, April; and Monday, Ist, 
ednesday, 3rd, Monday, 8th, and Wednesday 10th, May, at 5 p.m. 
Nannisaton to the Oxford Course will be free, wit thout ticket: 
Percy Lawrorp, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


(COUNTY | BOROUGH of CARDIFF 


PUBLIC MUSEUM AND AND ART GALLERY. 











APPOINTMENT of CU RAT ATOR and SECRETARY. 

The Museum Committee of the County Borough of Cardiff require 
the services of a CURATOR of the Museum and Art Gallery, who will 
also act as SECRETARY to the Committee. The gentleman appointed 
will be required to devote the whole of his time te the duties, and 
must be competent to catalogue the contents of the Museum and Art 
Gallery, and to collect specimens for the Museum. 

The salary will commence at £200 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £250 per annum. 

Preference will be given to applicants who have previously held 
office in a Museum. The person appointed will be required to enter 
upon his duties at once. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by not 
more than five recent testimonials as to character and fitness for the 
appointment, must be seut to the Secretary, The Museum, Cardiff, 
and delivered on or before Monday, May 1st, $93. 

By order, 
Joun Baruinuer, Secretary pro tem. 
Cardiff, 7th April, 1803. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
hirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 








f.A. Degree. The sents of examination are St. re rdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Jublin, *Dufries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leed: Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
—. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on- Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro. 

For Prospectus, &c.. ay pply to the Sucnurany, L.LLA, Scheme, the | 
University, Bt. Andrews, N.B. . 








RexAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S 1. 


THURSDAY, 20ru APRIL, at 8.30 p.m., 
The following Papers will be read :— 

“THE STATUTES c the COMPANY of MERCERS of LICH 
FIELD in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY,” communicated by 
W. H. RUSSEL’ arith an Introduction by the Rev. Prof. W. CUN. 
NINGHAM, D_D., F.R. Hist.8. 

“THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION of 22nd JUNE, 1799, 
a ‘ee gagr asses of the SECOND COALITION,” by HUBERT 


20, Hanover Square, W. 





V ICTORIA % NSTITUTE. 
Major CONDER, R.E, D.C.L., LL “LL.D, will read a Paper on “THE 
CUMPARISON o1 ASTATIC LANGUAGES,” at a eeting of the 
Hemsbere and jiates, to take place on MONDAY, Apri 17th, at 


The President, SirG. GABRIEL STOKES, Bart.,V.P.R.S., in the Chair 
Francis P. Hon. Sec. 
8, Adelphi Terrace, London. a 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


ME: HENRY BLACKBURN ’*S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
qentinned daily, with Technical Assistants. Students join at any 


awe arrangements for Private Instruction.—123, Victoria Street, 





FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 





. RTIETH ANNUAL "SPRING EXHIBITION of 
PICTUR * Foreign Artists, including a Collection of Works by 
: = Pre ‘k. -RADILLA, is NOW OPEN. Admission, including 

atalogue, 1s. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
atari communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S 8 SELECT ‘LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 





NOW READY. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. APRIL, 1895. 
THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 47. 


OBSTRUCTION—WHAT IS IT? 
By the Right Hon. pocuane © SOURTNEY, M. PY, The Right | Hon. Sit 
on. « B. 


Cuarres Ditxe, Bart. The Right Forwoop, 
M.P.. Justin. McC ~t. ‘i Pr» Hernerr Grapstoxe, M.P.. 
C. Stuart Worttey, &M.P., E. Kivsonp, M.P., Hout 
Hoarg, P 

ME ABLUS DEEP SLUMBER. By the late Eusest Resan (De 
Académie Frangaise). 


a. HANDS. PartIl. By Bstunstscuse Budayson. 

MR. WALTER PATER on PLATONISM. By Evucnp Gosst. 
STUDY in CHARACTER: The Right Hon. Joux Morter, M.P. 
RUSSIA, ROME, and the OLD CATHOLICS. By Madame Novikver!- 
“WHEN PLANCUS was CONSUL.” By Mrs. Lys» Listoy. 

THE DIVISIBILITY of WEALTH. By W. II. Matiocs. 
PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN. By Mrs. Simpson. 

LITERATURE ie Gerorce Saintspury. 


AND 
THE DRAMA. ) By A, B. Watktey. 
Lonemans, Green & Co., London. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By EXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
Author of “The Ay of Holies,” ‘ The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. alas 


London: Avexanvin & Suzruzany, Furnival Street, B.C. 
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MESSRS. BELLS LIST. 
HE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF PEPYS. - Vol. I. now ready, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcril« «i from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysiin Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and President of the College. 
With Lord Braybrooke’s Netcs. 


Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F-.S.A. 


In 8 vols , demy 8v0, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. 

*.* Mr. Bright left about one-fifth of the Diary unprinted, but he transcribed the whole, and the present 
Edition represents this transcript, a few unprintable passages only being omitted. Lord Braybrooke’s Notes have 
been added to or altered where necessary, and a large number of additional Notes have been added. 
Mr. Bright's Edition has long been out of print, and no other Editions contain more than two-thirds of the whole Diary. 





Demv Svo, 16s. 


THE ELECTRA of EURIPIDES. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes and Appendix, by CHARLES HAINES KEENE, M.A., Dublin, ¢x-Scholar and Gold Medallist in Classics. 
With Woodburygravure Frontispiece of the Grouo in the Villa Ludovisi, by Menelaus. 
* A scholarly edition of the text, with a lucid and wel!-written introduction.””— Times. 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
rtae ceil oo VOLUWE OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 





1G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 





“HEROES of the NATIONS” 
SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fully Mlustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ; roxburgh, 6s 


7. JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the 


&choolmen, and First of the English Reformers. By 
LEWIs SERGEANT. . 


Volumes previously issued. 
1. HORATIO NELSON. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL, 


2.GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By 


C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. 
3, PERICLES. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
4.THEODORIC the GOTH. By 


THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 


. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. 


FOX BOURNE, 





TEN BRINK’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. IT. 


(Wy iff, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). Translated by W. CLARKE ROBINSON, Ph.D. Small 
post Svo, 33. 6d. 
Small crown 8v»9, 5s. 


PERSEUS with the HESPERIDES: a Poem. By Bryan Charles 


WALLER, Author of ‘‘ The Twilight Land.” é ; 
“The werk will considerably enbance its author’s reputation, and will be read with enjoyment by every lover of poctry.” 
‘* The perusal of this volume has been a genuine pleasure.” —Library Review. Scotsman. 


Vol. IL. now ready, 7s. 64. 


BRITISH FUNGUS FLORA: a Classified Text-Book of Mycology. 


By GEORGE MASSEE, Author of “ The Piant World.” With numerous Illustrations. 3 vols., post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
each. [ Vol. ILL. in the press. 

‘“‘ We have already had an opportunity of putting the work practically to the test, and it fulfils its purpos? extremely 
well. And we have not the slightest hesitation in saying that it should be in the hands of every student, and on the shelves 
of every naturalist’s library as a work of reference.’’— Natu’ alist. 

Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreet, Covent Ganrpen. 





READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


In handsome post 8vo size, tastefully printed in antique style, on fine paper with rough edges, and bound in 
cloth, at 6s. per volume ; bound in roxburgh, with gilt top, price 7s. bd.; large paper copies, 21s. net. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
Sculptured & Storied Signs & Inscriptions 


of Historic London. 
By PHILIP NORMAN. 


In this work the Author gives an historical account of some of the most remarkable and interesting Signs 
and Inscriptions on old houses, with many quaint Illustrations drawn by the Author. 


CONTENTS. 


Human Signs. , : | Miscellaneous Signs, Dates and Insciip- 
Three Kings Astronomical Signs. Biss and other Sculptured Signs. | A few Suburban signs, ‘tions. 
Animals, Real and Imaginary. Various Crests and Coats of Arms. Two Old City Mansions. 





Full Prospectus will be forwarded on application. Subscribers’ names now being received. 


ELLIOT STOOK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MISS BLIND’S NEW VOLUME. 


Pott 8vo, vellum and gold, 5s. 


SONGS AND SONNETS 


By MATHILDE BLIND, Author of “The Ascent of Man,” &c. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


List. 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


Each in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





Tus Day. 


Dual Lives. 
By J. ©. CHILLINGTON. 


‘“* * Elsie’s Art Life,’ pdby Mrs. 
A. M. DIEHL, is an extremely entertaining book, 
which deals almost exclusively with the ‘inside 
track’ of the musical profeesion in all its branches 
as practised in this country...... The author writes, 
however, with intimate knowledge of ‘the pro- 
fession,’ the members of which will probably 
eruse her brilliant novel with none the less interest 
cause she manifestly entertains an unfavourable 
opinion of them, and does not hesitate to give it 
free and full expression.’’—TZhe Daily Telegraph. 


‘There is something fresh and original about 
the choice of subject in this work. Two girls, 
brought up in the suburbs of London as Primitive 
Gospellers, are sent out, ignorant as any convent- 
bred novices, to become the wives of unknown 
missionaries in the wilds of South Africa. The 
eituation is a good one, and is treated with vigour and 
freshness. *‘“In & Promised Land,’ 
by A. M. BENGOUGH, is a novel which will in- 
terest and amuse the ordinary reader; it also has 
the merit of possessing a beginning and an end, 
especially an end, a luxury usually withheld from 
us of late.’”’,—TZhe Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The central character of * Through 


Thick and Thin,’ by MARGERY 
HOLLIS, round which all the incidents and in- 
terest of the story circulate, is a singularly 
unselfish and magnanimous girl, whose romantic 
rense of duty towards a depraved father and a silly 
stepmother continually prompts her to action that 
is no less ill-considered than heroic. She is ani- 
mated by a passion for self-sacrifice which, com- 
bined with an exceptionally reticent disposition. 
eventually involves her in difficulties endangering 
her fair fame and even her life.’’ 

The Daily Telegraph. 


*** The Last of the Dynmokes,’ 
by Mr. CLAUDE BRAY, is a clever, interesting, 
and dramatic story, well outside of the common- 
place. It may be called a novel without a hero, 
and, what is more remarkable, without a love story, 
though the reader is free to imagine that Dr. 
Mulholland and Kitty Bromfield are sure to love 
and marry in the sequel...... The story itself and 
the characters also are cleverly conceived, and no 
one who wants to read an original, entertaining, 
and really well-written novel, will be disappointed 
with ‘ The Last of the Dynmokes.’ ’’— The Scotsman. 
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SERMONS. 
Also Maps, Plans, and Views of London and of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 
By W. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., F.S.A., 
Sub-Dean and Librarian of St. Paul’s. 


NOW READY, in crown 8vo, tastefully printed 
and bound, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
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With Notes on the Way by 
EMELIA RUSSELL GURNEY. 


Printed in quaint 24mo size, in old-faced type, on 
antique paper, and bound in sage green in the 
style of the Tudor period, price 3s. 6d. each 
Volume. In roxburghe binding, with gilt top, 
price 5s. each, net. 

Larce-Parer Corres (75 only), printed on hand- 
made paper, for sale in England, 15s. each. net. 
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LIBRARY. 


A BOWER of DELIGHTS 


being Interwoven VERSE and PROSE from the 
WORKS of NICHOLAS BRETON. 


Edited by Dr. A. B. GROSART, Editor of the 
‘** Fuller Worthies Library.” 
Opinions of the Press on the Former Volumes in 
the Series. 
** We have here much riches in little room.” 
Notes and Queries. 

‘*These quaint-looking volumes are in them- 
selves most readable, and well calculated to 
stimulate interest in the noblest of Englishmen, 
and in the less known literature of the spacious 
times in which they lived.’’—Speaker. 

“Mr. Grosart is to be congratulated on the 
admirable collection of extracts which he has so 
suitably arranged.”’—Pudblic Opinion. 


In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and 
printed on good paper, with broad margin for 
Notes and Additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (SIXTH) VOLUME OF 
BOOK PRICES 
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Being a RECORD of the PRICES at which BOOKS 
have been SOLD at AUCTION, with the TITLES 
and DESCRIPTION in FULL, the CATALOGUE 
NUMBERS, and the NAMES of the PUR- 
CHASERS. From December, 1891, to November, 
1892. 

** Valuable to bookseliers, and still more so to 
book buyers.’’—Athenacum. 


*." A few copies only of Vols. II. to V. are left. 
Vol. I. is quite out of print and is fetching 
five times its original price. 
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NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
A POLISH CONSPIRACY; or, a 


Wandering Star. By F. DU TERTRE (Denzil Vare), 
Author of *‘ From the Dead.” Crown S$vo, cloth, 63. 
‘* A stirring and in parts thrilling novel.” — Truth. 
‘ Full of marvels...... The novel has variety, movement, and 
many effective situations.” — Morning Post. 


WILFRED WAIDE, BARRISTER 
and NOVELIST. By RICHARD PENDEREL. 1 vol., 
crown Svo, cloth, 63. [Just ready, 


PER ASPERA, a THORNY PATH. 
By GEORG EBERS, Author of “An Egyptian Princess.’’ 
2 vols., 12mo, limp cloth, 23. each. 





CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
ADVENTURES in THULE. 2s. 6d. 
Being the New Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. Black’s Complete Novels. 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


EREMA ; or, My Father's Sin. Crown 
Svo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 61. 





BY COUNT A. K. TOLSTOI. 


THE TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance 
of the Times of Ivan the Terrible. Translated by Capt. 
FILMORE, of the “ Black Watch. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘* Not a superfluous word will) be found in the entire book, 
and from the point of view of literary workmansbip, vivid 
word-painting, and relief, it is a model of what a novel 
should be.”—Athenaeum. 





READY NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss 
M. BICKERSTETH. With Preface by the Right Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP of EXETER. Fully illustrated by 
Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
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A RIDE from LAND’S END to JOHN 
o’ GROAT’S. By EVELYN BURNABY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. [Just out. 

A gossipy account of a trip made on horseback between the 
ints indicated in the title. The author is a brother of the 
ate Captain Burnaby, and many hitherto unpublished 

—, of that redoubtable traveller and soldier are 

introduced. 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and 


the FLOOD. A Second Appeal to Common Sense from 
the a of some Recent Geol By Sir 
HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE., M.P., F.G.8., &c. 
Author of “ The Mammoth and the Flood,” &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 303. [Just ready. 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION in ONE VOLUME, Con- 
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IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. 
STANLEY, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Being the Official 
Publication recording the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of 
Emin, Governor of Equatoria. With 3 Maps, and 150 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, in handsome cloth binding, 
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LITERATURE. 
Plato and Platonism. A Series of Lectures. 
By Walter Pater. (Macmillans.) 


WE were told last year how Raphael, the 
perfect scholar, learned of every master the 
secret of his mastery, and, never forgetting, 
excelling always, made it his own. Now 
Mr. Pater has traced the mental oo of 
another, whom he ranks with Virgil, Milton, 
Raphael, as ‘‘one of the great scholars of 
the world,” so excellent a scholar “‘ that he 
did not begin to teach others till he was 
more than forty years old.” 

The first five lectures show what Plato 
was about, those forty years: what schools 
did most to form him; what it was, in the 
teaching of every master, that he never for- 
got. In the sixth we find “the genius of 
Plato” adult, conscious of mastery: willing, 
therefore, to impart the ‘‘ Doctrine,” wit 
which the seventh lecture deals, briefly 
enough. Then we leave Plato himself for 
a time, and follow a Platonic scholar to “‘ a 
solemn, ancient, mountain village,” to Lace- 
daemor ; and, farther still from Athens, to 
the City of the Perfect. Finally, in the 
tenth lecture, we study Plato’s aesthetics, 
knowing, as we do by now, how intimately 
his ethics are penetrated by these, and what 
he means by music. 
“ The business of the young scholar, in reading 
Plato, is not to take his side in a controversy,” 
or to use him for any purpose of his own: 
“his duty is rather to follow intelligently, but 
with strict indifference, the mental process 
there, as he might witness a game of skill : 
better still, as in reading Hamlet or The Divine 
Comedy, so in reading The Republic, to watch 


for its dramatic interest, the spectacle of a} 8 


powerful, of a sovereign intellect, translating 
itself, amid a complex group of conditions, 
* + «+ . into a great literary monument.”’ 
“For its dramatic interest,” too, we find 
ourselves looking for the revelation of the 
critic’s own philosophy. What does he think 
of Heraclitus, Parmenides, Pythagoras ? 
What are the Sophists, what is Socrates, to 
him? Above all, what pleases him in 
Plato? For of his sympathy with Plato 
We are sure. There are moments when he 
seems half to regret that philosophy ever 
came into the world ; as Marvell, the poet 
of gardens, in a passing mood, could write : 
The Mower, against Gardens,” praising 
all wild things. He regrets that philosophy 
troubled so early the ingenuity of “ that 
delightfully superficial Greek world,” and 
looks back from our world, where all things 
are labelled and classified, like the plants 
in a Physic Garden to 
““a world we might describe as being under 
Homeric conditions, such as we picture to our- 


— 





face delightfully.” 


Heracliteanism, his exaggera 
mobility, re 
depreciation of al 
versatility in talent or intricacy in orna- 
ment. Think of the words dewds, aiodos, 
mouxidos, become terms of reproach in 
Plato’s mouth! Yet Plato, strongly as 
Parmenides influenced bis love for all that 
is immutable, could not be content with 
barren unity. 
‘‘ Prefer as he may in theory that blank white 
light of the One—its sterile, formless, colourless, 
impalpable, eternal identity with itself—the 
world (and this chiefly is why the world has 
not forgotten him) will be for him, as he is by 
no means colour-blind, by no means a colourless 
place.” 
No colourless place, indeed, is that two-fold 
world we know in the Dialogues: that 
Greek world whose details, arts and crafts, 
scenes of common life, Plato quotes so 
tersely ; that heavenly world, of which the 
Phaedrus, the Phaedo, the Republic contain 
the Apocalypse. 
The pleasures of sight and of hearing are 
“ pure” even in his severe morality, and 
there is scarcely a page of the present volume 
which does not illustrate how well and wisely 
he had enjoyed them. And very exquisite 
are the music and colour of Mr. Pater’s own 
prose, quiet and austere mainly, matching 
the Dorian mode, and those cool, rocky 
hues of the Dorian landscape, which he 
loves ; yet reminding us now and then that, 
in his own words, ‘Lenten or monastic 
colours, brown and black, white and grey, 
give their utmost value for the eye to the 
scarlet flower, the lighted candles, the cloth 
of gold.” ‘ Ah! good master!” we find him 
saying to Socrates, ‘‘ was the eye so con- 
temptible an organ of knowledge after all?” 
And is it not the music in him that makes 
him write with a so peculiar sympathy of 
Pythagoras? In the account of the Pytha- 
orean Order, and of the legends relating to 
its founder, he tells us all that we need 
know, if we would trace the Pythagorean 
elements in Plato, the doctrine of recollec- 
tion, the musical imagery, the strange 
astronomy. But one sentence in this lecture 
calls for a gentle protest: ‘“‘ Those who do 
not already know Wordsworth’s Ode ought 
soon to read it for themselves.” The words 
are spoken of the ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality” to an Oxford audience. 
Are they not less than kind ? 

The portrait of Socrates is drawn mainly 
from the Apology and from the Phaedo, as pro- 
bably the most sincerely Socratic of Plato’s 
writings. It is an honest, not a flattering 
portrait: we miss some of the dry humour 
of Socrates, so delightful to readers of Plato, 
though very irritating, no doubt, to self- 
satisfied Athenians. Yet there is good 
reason for the sobriety of the picture : those 
last earnest days of Socrates were no time 
for jesting. A few lighter touches might 
have been added from other Dialogues. It 


intuition, and life a continuous surprise, and 
every object unique, where all knowledge was 
still of the concrete and the particular, face to 


But these are momentary moods, lying out 
of the main current of his criticism. He 
notes the excess of Plato’s reaction from 
ted dislike of 
itself everywhere in 
that is variable, of 


more akin to 


there is “something of sophistry, of the 
casuist ” not in the defence only of Socrates, 
but in many of his arguments. The influ- 
ence of Socrates upon Plato was greater 
than any he had yet undergone: in his 
moral life it meant a conversion ; in his 
intellectual view of things, a strenuous 
antagonism to the license of the Sophists, to 
the undisciplined riot of private judgment. 
A belief in fixed outlines of truth, in 
thought, and in things; sincerity and con- 
viction in literary art, opposed to the 
artificial rules of rhetoric: that was what 
Plato had learned from the foe of Sophists. 
And now the preliminary task of historical 
criticism is over, and it remains to give the 
ersonal note of Plato’s _— The sixth 
ecture gives us a living Plato, wonderfully 
real: a passionate lover in youth, and 
always, though his passion was chastened, 
like that of St. Francis, and bent on 
heavenly things, ‘‘he is by nature and 
before all things, from first to last, un- 
alterably a lover.” ‘For him, as for 
Dante, in the impassioned glow of his con- 
ceptions, the material and the spiritual are 
blent and fused together.” A lover, then, 
he is and will be for us; “‘the poet of an 
Odyssey,” he might have been, ‘‘a Sappho 
or a Catullus,” yet with a certain asceticism, 
a ‘‘ temperance or austerity, aesthetically so 
winning, attained only by the chastisement, 
the control, of a variously interested, a nobly 
sensuous nature.” He has the “gift of 
sounding by words the depths of thought,” 
“associating for ever all the imagery of 
things seen with the conditions of what 
oe age exists only for the mind.” ‘' He 
reaks, as it were, colour into the very 
texture of his work”; and thus visible 
beauty, in its intense reality fur him, 
“comes nearest of all things,” so Plato 
assures us, to its eternal pattern or proto- 
type; and “the Idea of Beauty becomes 
for Plato the Central Idea.” If the 
world would but read this chapter on 
“the Doctrine of Plato,” how much less 
nonsense we should hear about “le beau 
idéal ” and ‘ platonic love ” ! 
‘* We cannot love or live upon genus and 
species, accident or substance, but, for our 
minds, as for our bodies, need an orchard 
or a garden, with fruit and roses.” True ; 
and what a paradise for the mind are “ the 
divine volumes of Plato” ! 


‘‘ The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ; 
Yet it creates, transcending there, 

Far other worlds, and other seas, 
Aunihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.”’ 


So sang Andrew Marvell, in a Platonic 
mood, in ‘‘ The Garden.” And the garden 
is the best place for reading Plato. What 
fitter shade for the ‘“ green thoughts” of 
the Phaedrus than that of the planes, 
“ tranquil” planes, like those of Lacedae- 
mon, in the meads of one of those grey, 
ancient schools we read of; near the stream 
of Itchen, less classic than Ilissus, but, 
like Spartan Eurotas, good for swimmers. 

Few good words are said nowadays for 
Sparta. Aristocracy, oligarchy, the military 
spirit, brevity of speech, are out of fashion ; 
and we find, or fancy, the Ionian genius 
our own, more modern. 








selves with regret, for which experience was 





is well to record the candid judgment that 
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Perhaps we are prejudiced by reading 
Athenian writers, Thucydides especially, 
whose judgments on Sparta carry too 
much conviction with them to be easily 
forgotten. But if we can turn a deaf ear 
to Thucydides for once, we shall enjoy 
to the full the beautiful ‘‘day-dream” 
of Lacedaemon. The Dorian race itself, 
in its mountain home; its hard, military 
life; the training of its youth in music 
and gymnastic; their choral singing and 
mae dances; their festival of the 
Hyacinthia: all this is painted in pure, 
quiet colours in the chapter which most 
recalls Marius the Epicurean. We cannot 
but feel the charm of this austere Dorian 
rule of life, with its severe architecture, its 
‘‘ Gregorian ” music, its religious discipline. 
Throughout the book, but most naturally 
here, Mr. Pater borrows phrases from the 
Psalter, from the liturgies, the monastic 
rules of Catholicism, which show by a 
sudden flash how near to the Catholic 
Middle Ages, at any rate, was that ‘‘ saving 
Dorian spirit in Hellenism.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Pater dwells with 
more love on Sparta than on the ideal city 
of the Republic. Yet here, too, he empha- 
sises the value of the ordered life, “the 
‘rule’ of Plato—poverty, obedience, con- 
templation,” in contrast to the fluid, ‘‘ cen- 
trifugal,” Ionian character. 

And this seems to be the leading thought 
of the whole book, itself so full of beauty : 
how good a thing it is to dwell with beauty, 
‘born of murmuring sound,” of harmonious 
colour, or graceful form ; to build the char- 
acter through the eye and ear by imitation 
of it. Only let it be the “dry,” Dorian 
beauty, chastened, severe, taxing the intel- 
lect, bracing it, as the highland air and the 
wintry waters of Eurotas brace the sinews 
of the body. As in Plato’s ideal city, “it 
is by irresistible influence of art that he 
means to shape men anew; by a severely 
monotonous art, however, such art as shall 
speak to youth all day long, from year to 
year, almost exclusively, of the loins girded 
about.” 

CampsELt Dopeson. 








Nicholas Ferrar: His Household and His 
Friends, Edited by Canon Carter. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tne author of this excellent Life has con- 
cealed her name; and “it is with sincere 
diffidence that this volume is offered to the 
public.” One of the favourite maxims of 
Nicholas Ferrar was ama nesciri: his desire 
was to pursue an inward and a hidden life. 
It is becoming, therefore, that his biographer 
should have caught so much of his finer 
spirit ; but for no other reason should the 
author of this admirable book feel any diffi- 
dence, for she has presented a life 
— with great refinement and under- 
standing. The style is clear and simple, as 
becomes the hero. M. Renan praises the 
authors of Port Royal, and his own teachers 
at St. Sulpice, for their perfect prose, the 
reward of their modesty. In seeking first 
the kingdom of God, all other things were 
added to them, even the art of perfect prose. 
That is M. Renan’s theory. It accounts for 
much good prose: for Newman’s, let us 





say; for M. Renan’s own; but not, surely, 
for Voltaire’s prose, for Caesar’s? At any 
rate, the prose of this biography is clear and 
simple ; and, in these days, the author is to 
be congratulated, thanked, imitated. The 
blemishes of her volume are insignificant 
and few: Lord Herbert of Cherbury is des- 
cribed once as of ‘“ Cherburg”; Valdes is 
printed “ Valdis.” More serious, almost 
unpardonable, is the vulgar misquotation 
“Fresh fields and pastures new”: an error 
that not only spoils the harmony of Milton’s 
line, but makes him tautological. 

Nicholas Ferrar was born in 1593; his 
father was a prosperous merchant of London. 
He was “an active, graceful child, quick 
witted,” persevering, and with a strong 
memory. At seven or eight years old he 
had the Psalms by heart. He was nourished 
on Foxe’s Martyrs, from which he learned 
more fervour than theology; and, in his 
early zeal, he managed to be confirmed a 
second time, ‘‘ because it was a good thing 
to have the bishop’s prayers and blessing 
twice.” Mrs. Ferrar, his mother, indulged 
her taste for martyrdom by hearing some 
twelve thousand sermons during the time 
of her pilgrimage here in earth. At eight, 
Nicholas Ferrar went to school; and, at 
thirteen, to Clare Hall, in Cambridge. He 
spent seven years at that university, ‘‘ win- 
ning golden opinions”; but also catching 
an ague from the climate, and suffering 
many inward torments from the atmosphere 
of those ‘‘ Gothic fanes,” as Gray himself 
did, and Milton, and others of the choicer 
sort. ‘You know, I always long to live 
at Oxford: I felt that I could like to live 
even at Cambridge again,” as Walpole 
wrote, on his first return thither, when his 
memory had been dulled by an absence of 
four-and-twenty years. Nicholas Ferrar 
was obliged to leavein 1613. He proceeded 
Master three months before the time, and 
obtained a place in the train of Princess 
Elizabeth, then lately married to the Pals- 

ave, and on her journey to Heidelberg. 

errar soon lost his ague and his melan- 
choly, through the liveliness and good 
manners of his new companions, ‘‘so great 
a change from the common-room at Clare.” 
He was enchanted with Holland, where he 
quitted the princess; and then he wandered 
on alone through Germany, passing out 
of it with greater pleasure into Bohemia, 
and so back into civility at Vienna. 

In 1615 he crossed the Alps, and descended 
into Italy: ‘‘ how fair and smiling,” says 
the biographer, “the sunny slopes of the 
Southern Alps must have seemed to the 
traveller now come from the plague-struck 
German towns.” Ferrar went to Venice, 
and thence to Padua, where he studied long 
and deeply in the School of Arts. In these 
towns of Italy he learned all he could 
accept of their devotion, observing with 
great pleasure the pious exercises and the 
music in the Oratories of St. Philip Neri. 
From the institute of that amiable saint, 
the apostle of Rome, though not unfortu- 
nately of the Roman Church, Nicholas 
Ferrar copied many practices which he 
afterwards followed at Gidding. From 
Padua he seems to have gone to Malta and 
“through a great part of Italy.” He 
ventured upon a ten days’ visit at Rome, 





going into the city “ privately on foot on 
the Monday in Holy Week, changing his 
lodging every night, for fear of the In- 
quisition,” and being almost punished at 
last, not for heresy, but for Anglo-Saxon 
rudeness, as he got up to stare at the Pope, 
when he should have knelt, according to 
the manner of that court. He returned 
home through Spain, being taken with a 
serious illness, and almost taken by thieves 
and pirates. He reached England in 1618, 
after an absence of five years, confirmed in 
his devotion to the English Church. 

It was some time, however, before he was 
able to give himself to the devout life. He 
was engaged first in his family affairs, 
which were then in some confusion; and 
afterwards by the affairs of the settlement 
in Virginia. Ferrar was an active member 
of the council, interested especially in the 
foundation of schools and churches. This 
business took him into Parliament, where 
he sat for Lymington. His career there 
was brief, though brilliant. The affairs 
of the company were ruined by James I.; 
and, after a long struggle of seven years, 
Ferrar was able to withdraw himself away 
from secular business. An estate was 
bought at Little Gidding, not far from 
Huntingdon ; and thither the family deter- 
mined to retire from the world. Old Mrs. 
Ferrar, John, her second son, with his wife 
and children, and Mrs. Collett, a married 
daughter, with her family, all resolved to 
devote themselves to the religious life. 
Nicholas Ferrar was to be the leader of the 
community ; and, on Trinity Sunday, 1626, 
he was ordained a deacor, by Laud, in 
Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster. 

The household consisted of about thirty 
persons. There were three schoolmasters 
for the boys; an almshouse was established 
for poor widows, a dispensary for all the 
neighbourhood ; and there were rooms for 
guests and travellers. The time of the 
family was occupied with prayer, study, 
charitable works, ‘fair writing,” an 
embroidery ; and, at last, by the composi- 
tion of the famous Harmonies. It was a 
rigorous life, of early rising in the morning, 
and of long watching at night, a life of 
unceasing worship; but, except Nicholas 
Ferrar himself, no one was allowed to be 
extreme in his austerity. 

“The house, strictly ordered as it was, was 
bright with youth and movement. The hours 
ed evenly, full of cheerful work, measured 
y the ringing of bells, and organ music, and 
the continual recitation of Psalms, The life 
set to these grave melodies was an active life ; 
the younger members of the family coming and 
going, carrying the result of their devout 
training into the world outside, and bringing 
neW joys and wider interests to the old home; 
in some cases, throwing off the restraints which 
had wearied them, and causing anxiety and 
heart ache to the loving friends who watched 
and wag for them in the great chamber and 
the church hard by.” 
“Non semper arcum tendit Apollo” is the 
wise maxim of Horace, that lover of the 
“golden mean”: a virtue not always ob- 
served by devout persons, who are apt to 
forget the caution against being “ religious 
over much.” As we read the accounts of 
Gidding, it is impossible not to be sorry 
for the children there: no wonder the 
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continual tension ‘‘ wearied them,” and 
that some relaxed. Others persevered, like 
Mary Collett, and lived on at Gidding till 
the Republicans came, breaking up Mr. 
Ferrar’s home in the name of liberty, and 
plundering his goods in the name of pure 
religion. 

‘“‘ They — a particular spite against the 
organ. This they broke in pieces, of which 
they made a large fire, and thereat roasted 
several of Mr. Ferrar’s sheep. This done, they 
seized all the plate, furniture, and provision 
which they could conveniently carry away.” 

It is not only of Nicholas Ferrar’s 
household, but of his friends, that this 
volume treats. Among those friends were 
George Herbert, Crashaw, Laud, Archbishop 
Williams, Donne, Wotton ; and the life at 
Gidding is full of interest, because it is the 
best commentary upon the aims of those 
great churchmen in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Ferrars had all the excellencies, 
and all the faults, of that enchanting age. 
Among its excellencies were a genuine 
piety, a true and various culture, an air of 

eat distinction and refinement, of ex- 
quisite good breeding ; and all these may be 
attributed, without any exaggeration, to 
King Charles I. Among its defects we must 
note a strange want of humour, and per- 
haps, therefore, of sincerity: defects in 
which the King is still the best repre- 
sentative of his time; and springing from 
both of these is a curious prolixity, a 
strange kind of affectation. Of this, the 
chronicles. of Gidding are full. The 
Ferrars would address one another in long 
formal orations : it is really wonderful how 
they could preserve their gravity. The 
titles of the Collett sisters, ‘‘ The Submiss,”’ 
‘‘The Obedient,” ‘‘The Affectionate,” are 
another illustration of their passion for 
conceits and eccentricities. The poetry of 
George Herbert and of Crashaw, though in 
a much less degree, exposes that curious 
want of humour, or of balance, that strange 
inability to be direct, which is a characteristic 
of the age. The same fault, though with 
brutality instead of with good breeding, is 
to be found in the remains of Cromwell and 
the Puritans. It is not surprising, with this 
continual impediment, that the rival chiefs 
could never manage to understand one 
another. From how much trouble was our 
country saved by the wit and tact of 
Charles IT. ! 


Artuur GAtron. 








The Master Builder: a Play in Three Acts. 
By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by Edmund 
Gosse and William Archer. (Heinemann.) 


IssEN seems to have been always impressed 
with the truth, on which Browning so 
frequently insisted, that ‘‘a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp.” A marked dis- 
parity between achievements and ideals, 
indeed, is a characteristic of the national 
type, as personified in Peer Gynt. It 
reappears in the Master Builder, Solness. 
He is ever reaching, never grasping. But 
for him the process is chilling, hardening, 
and without reward. Difficulties frighten 
= anger him, for he conceives himself to 
e— 
aq, 1£ not of men the first and best 
Still, to receive enjoyment, the properest.”’ 





He possesses many other qualities which 
Ibsen has taught us to associate with his 
countrymen. He is superstitious, cowardly, 
and suspicious: a braggart and an egotist. 
While assuming an arrogant self-confidence, 
he secretly distrusts himself: ‘‘have you 
never noticed the impossible, how it seems 
to beckon and cry aloud to one?” There is 
something which he has lost sight of for 
ever: “a vigorous, radiantly healthy con- 
science—so that one dared to do what one 
would.” 

In his early married life he was fairly 
happy, but dreams of greatness made him 
uneasy. For some reason he conceived the 
idea that the old home he had inherited 
from his wife’s parents, which she dearly 
loved for their sakes, stood in the way of 
his prospects. Were it only removed, he 
should have a site on which he could carry 
out his own designs, and convince the world 
of his genius. Then he noticed a small 
crack in the chimney. He brooded over it. 
‘‘ Suppose he should tell no one: a fire 
would break out in the chimney, and 
perhaps spread through the whole house. 
His fortune would be made.” 

Afterwards it seemed to him that he had 
been wishing these things intensely, and 
therefore they had come to pass. The house 
was burnt down; he built villas where the 
garden had been, and ‘‘came to the front 
with a rush.” It was clearly proved that 
the fire had no connexion with the crack in 
the chimney ; that it had broken out in ‘“‘a 
totally different part of the house.” But 
still he felt himself responsible; for he 
believed that he was one of those ‘ special 
chosen people who have been endowed with 
the faculty of desiring a thing, craving for 
a thing, willing a thing—so positively and 
so—so inexorably—that at last it has to 
happen.” The fire destroyed also his wife’s 
peace. The shock made her ill, and caused 
the death of her children. But afterwards 
she fancied that it was foolish to have given 
way; she reproached herself for having 
brought sorrow to her husband, and for not 
being able to forget it in his success. 

The knowledge of her self-reproach and 
his own morbid imaginings broke the spirit 
of Solness. He had been building churches 
‘‘with honest and heartfelt devotion,” and 
this was how God rewarded him. As he 
was finishing the most magnificent, an in- 
terpretation came to him : 


“‘Then I saw plainly why He had taken my 
little children from me. It was that I should 
have nothing else to attach myself to. No 
such thing as love and happiness, you under- 


stand. I was to be wy | a master-builder, 
nothing else. All my life long I was to go on 
building for Him.” 


The idea inspired him to the impossible. 
He was ordinarily very nervous of heights, 
and could not ‘‘even bear to go out on the 
second storey balcony”; but that day he 
mounted the steeple of the church he had 
been building, 


‘‘and when I stood there, high over everything, 
and was hanging the wreath on the vane, I 
said to Him: Hear me now, Thou Mighty One! 
From this day forward I will be a free builder, 
I, too, in my sphere, just as Thouin Thine. I 
will never build any more churches for Thee, 
ouly homes for human beings.” 





But this could not satisfy him long. In 
his own home there was no happiness, and 
be would not believe in it for others. Again, 
he did not wish anyone but himself to be 
allowed to build. He must stand alone, 
and do it all himself. He was horribly 
afraid of the younger generation, and this fear 
made him cruel. He stifled a rising genius 
and played with a young girl’s soul, in order 
that he might still be master. To himself 
he confessed bitterly that the only things 
worth building were “ castles in the air.” 

And then there came into his life a 
woman with an unquestioning enthusiasm 
for him. As a child, Hilda Wangel had 
seen him mount the church spire, and he, 
in smiling response to her excitement, had 
good humouredly promised to come again 
in ten years and make her a princess. The 
man and his promise took possession of her 
imagination, and weakend her hold on the 
realities of life. At the end of ten years she 
came straight to him for her kingdom— 
“the power to be of use tohim.” For a 
short time he fancied he could give it 
her. Her belief that he was the man he 
longed to be stimulated, intoxicated him. 
He began to dream again, as in his youth, 
and almost to hope, till at her bidding he 
climbed once more “‘ to the very pinnacle of 
a tower ’—and was killed. In the world’s 
eyes he had been a successful man, in his 
own he had achieved nothing. 

Such is the central figure of the piece. 
The other characters are less numerous than 
in most of Ibsen’s plays, but they belong to 
familiar types. There are the men whom 
Solness has crushed in his progress to pros- 
perity, now in his employment. They will 
take his place when the curtain falls. There 
is the doctor, the friend who is interested in 
the situation. Finally, there ars the three 
women for whom the personality of Solness 
is the only fact in life. 

Kaia, ‘‘ the girl at the desk,” had known 
nothing of her true self till, for purposes of 
his own, Solness ‘‘ had taken possession of 
her mind—her whole mind—centred all her 
thoughts upon himself alone.” But after a 
little she csased to be useful to him, and 
was dismissed. 

The Hilda Wangel of “The Master 
Builder” is a curious development of the 
Hilda Wangel of ‘‘ The Lady from the Sea.” 
There she was a wild and charming child, 
occasionally revealing an unpleasant strain 
of hardness. Here she is a woman of one 
idea, practically unconscious of the world 
pone her. The man who had built the 
church, and who stood on its spire, seemed 
to her the personification of power. For 
him she conceived a glorious future, and, 
like Hedda Gabler, she longed ‘to have 
her finger in a man’s destiny.” She was 
impatient with the real Solness, though her 
ideal was vague and unspiritual. It meant 
only ‘‘ the longing to see him great: to see 
him with a wreath in his hand, high, high 
up, upon a church tower.” With the re- 
quired physical temerity she was able to 
inspire him; but she only solved the soul- 
problem incidentally, by the destruction of 
the body. 

Mrs. Solness was a fine woman, ap- 
parently crushed by circumstances. She 
recognised for herself no duties but those 
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she owed her husband, and she understood 
him too well to be jealous of the influence of 
others. She saw that Kaia was somehow an 
assistance to him in the profession to which 
he was devoted, that Hilda to some extent 
lightened his melancholy. These results 
were desirable. Her own great anxiety to 
be cheerful for her husband’s sake, by 
oppressing her spirits, defeated its own 
ends. She could not conceal from him that 
she had been always striving to absorb 
herself in his ambitions, and that she 
lamented her failure. She felt she could 
never do enough for him, while he was 
depressed by the greatness of his debt to 
her. ‘They missed each other through 
strained sympathy and morbid introspection. 

The bitter tragedy is told with clearness 
and simplicity. The dialogues, particularly 
those between Hilda and Solness, are extra- 
ordinarily clever, though conducted in the 
typical Ibsen manner. Here are always 
three impressions conveyed: the surfaco 
meaning of the words used, their secret 
significance, and the intention which each 
speaker attributes to the others. A frequent 
remark is—‘‘ What is behind all this? You 
may just as well tell me at once.” The 
question remains unanswered. The people 
in Ibsen’s plays have a genius for being very 
confidential without revealing themselves. 

This translation, as a whole, is bright 
and easy, but it dissatisfies us in two rather 
prominent particulars. Hilda’s use of the 
word “ thrilling,” especially at the close of 
Act ii., is most incongruous. Mr. Archer 
adopted it first in ‘‘ The Lady from the 
Sea,” where Mrs. Marx-Aveling substituted 
fascinating.” That is better, but the 
right word remains to be found. Again, 
the translators have explained that, whereas 
Hilda really addressed Solness as ‘‘ Master 
Builder,” they have been forced to repre- 
sent this by ‘‘ Mr. Solness.” We fail to see 
the necessity. The phrase would not have 
sounded awkward in English, while it 
— the keynote to Hilda’s action. 
Solness was not for her an everyday 
acquaintance, he was ‘ Mfy—my Master 
Builder!” 


Reoinatp Briwtey Jonnson. 





The Early History of Coffee Houses in England. 
By E. F. Robinson. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Ler no one be deterred by the preface of 
this book, or by the dulness of the three 
introductory chapters, from perseverin 
through its subsequent pages. Wit 
business people it is an axiom, accepted by 
all men, that the best of the wares should 
be put in the shop-window. The ways of 
authors seem often to be governed by very 
different motives, and this is especially the 
case with the present volume. On the first 
page of the preface the reader is confronted 
with a couple of statements which fill him 
with feelings of surprise. He is told that 
under the later Stuarts “‘the Press was no 
longer a bulwark of public liberty.” If 
the words ‘‘the Press” are used in the 
language of the present day, as implying 
the daily or weekly papers, the assertion of 
their past influence as a ‘‘ bulwark of public 
liberty” must have been written under a 
misconception of the character of the few 


such prints that existed before the Restora- 
tion. Nor, indeed, could it be said with 
accuracy of the volumes which issued from 
the printing press before that date. A few 
lines further in the preface comes the bold 
assertion that “‘ the very municipalities were 
voluntarily surrendering their privileges.” 
This, again, is far too broadly stated. Most 
of the corporations that surrendered their 
charters at the bidding of the second Charles 
or James did so under the extreme pressure 
of the Court. They were anxious lest a 
worse thing should happen to them, and so 
they endeavoured to make the best terms 
that they could with their domineering 
superiors at Whitehall. Buta “ voluntary” 
surrender of their privileges of freedom 
was the last thing which they desired. 

The impression left on my mind after 
reading Mr. Robinson’s chapters is that he 
has been precipitate in publication. There 
are perceptible signs of haste throughout 
his pages. Some information not of a 
recondite character, which ought to have 
been embodied in the main texts of the 
narrative, is relegated to the small print of 
an appendix. The traveller who furnished 
so entertaining an account of his visit to 
Eastern Europe is more than once dignified 
with the title of ‘‘Sir George Sandys,” to 
which he had no claim. A similar and 
equally unwarranted prefix is assigned to 
Roger North, the well-known author of the 
Lives of the Norths. Errors like these 
warrant the belief that the passages taken 
from the works in question have been 
copied from second-hand sources, and that 
Mr. Robinson has not thought it necessary 
to consult for himself the original authori- 
ties. It is amusing, too, to find that, in 
referring to Dr. Wilkins, of Wadham 
College, he lumps together two such writers 
as ‘“Sprat and C. R. Weld” (the first 
almost a contemporary author, the last 
a compiler of a century and a half later) 
as entitled to similar weight in the descrip- 
tion of an incident in the life of that Oxford 
don. 

Nevertheless, the book is far from being 
destitute of merit. The subject is attractive 
to many students of the seventeenth century, 
and Mr. Robinson knows how to present 
his facts in an interesting form. The first 
European who mentioned coffee was a 
German called Rauwolf, whose Jtinerarium 
Orientis bears the date of 1583. The 
earliest English account of the drink and 
the modes of using it by the Turks, ‘‘ which 
has come down to us at first hand,” is found 
in the black letter impression of William 
Biddulph ; and in his vigorous language it 
was ‘“‘more holesome than toothsome, for 
it causeth good concoction and driveth 
away drowsiness.” Though some time 
passed before it was generally adopted in 
this country, the knowledge of its virtues 
soon spread among the educated classes. 
Burton points out its effects in the edition 
of his Anatomy of Melancholy which was 
issued in 1632. Willis, one of the most 


learned physicians of that century, praises 
its judicious use, and the more celebrated 
Harvey is mentioned by Aubrey as ‘‘ wont 
to drink coffee before coffee houses were in 
fashion in London.” 





Probably the first to drink coffee in 


England was ‘Nathaniel Conopius, a 
Cretan.” This statement does not rest upon 
his own authority, and may therefore bo 
trusted. Evelyn speaks of him as “the 
first I ever saw drink coffee”; and Wood 
asserts that during his stay in Balliol 
College ‘‘ he made the drink, for his own 
use, called coffee, and usually drank it 
every morning, being the first, as the 
antients of that house have informed me, 
that was ever drank in Oxon.” About 
1650, a Jew called Jacob opened at Oxford 
the earliest English coffee house which was 
established in Christendom ; and a year or 
two later he seems to have migrated to 
London, and introduced the new drink into 
public use at his shop in Holborn. Under 
the Commonwealth these houses wore used 
by the student and the politician. An 
apothecary was persuaded to sell coffee 
‘* publickly in his house against All Soules 
College”; and within its walls mot, for the 
double purpose of drink and discussion, a 
set of young enthusiasts, many of whom 
formed the nucleus of the Royal Society. The 
coffee club of the Rota was founded in 1659 
at the ‘‘ Turk’s Head” in New Palace Yard, 
Westminster; and in its rooms gathered some 
of the most enlightened politicians of the 
age, and discussed ideal modes of government 
worthy of the Abbé Sicyes, all of which 
vanished into air at the approach of tho 
troops of General Monk. After the Restora- 
tion, the number of such houses increased 
daily; and from the pages of contem- 
porary writers, Mr. Robinson is able to 
piece together a variety of extracts descrip- 
tive of their condition. The second Charles 
dreaded their influence, and endeavourel to 
place them under severe restrictions. Oa 
these points we will content ourselves, in 
justice to the author, with a reference to the 
pages of his narrative. 

Among the appendices are a bibliography 
of the earliest volumes on Coffee and Coffee- 
houses, and a list of their tokens, the 
particulars of many of which have been 
verified from the originals in the Beaufoy 
collection at the Guildhall. These sections 
will prove of lasting value. The book is 
adorned with several illustrations, and is 
both clear in type and handy in sizo. A 
perusal of its contents will serve to while 
away one or two idle hours. 

W. P. Courryey. 








TWO STUDIES IN DEMOCRACY. 


Browning and Whitman: a Study in Demo- 
cracy. By Oscar L. Triggs. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 

Animals’ Rights, considered in Relation to 
Social Progress. By Henry 8. Salt. 
(Bell.) 

Tue first mamed of these books is an 

attempt to analyse and discuss the merits 

of two poets whom Mr. Triggs regards as 
apostles of democracy; the other book 
relates to a certain modern phase of demo- 
cratic development. Democracy, which has 
long been concerned with the rights of man, 
is now, according to Mr. Salt, engaging 
itself with the rights of creatures which 
man has long regarded as of an inferior 
order, designed solely for his use and 





pleasure. 
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A study of Walt Whitman, by Mr. 
William Clarke, formed an earlier volume 
of the ‘ Dilettante Library,” the series to 
which Mr. Triggs’s volume also belongs ; 
and, at the time of its publication, it was 
favourably reviewed in the AcapEmy, being 
regarded by us as an able critical estimate 
of the poet. Mr. Triggs’s book covers 
similar ground, but in a different manner. 
Professedly treating of Browning and 
Whitman, it is, nevertheless, far more occu- 
pied with Whitman than with Browning. 
For Whitman Mr. Triggs’s admiration is 
not only undisguised, but rather unbridled. 
He is less of a critic and more of an enthusiast 
than Mr. Clarke; and, as a consequence, 
his essay contains notes of admiration 
where estimates would have been better, 
and is more gushing than argumentative. 
His attempt at comparative criticism aims, 
not so much to discover Whitman’s true 
place, as to show that nobody in the world 
of thought and letters has ever quite 
reached his height. In other words, it 
savours too much of special pleading to be 
criticism. Mr. Triggs has not taken a 
sufficiently broad view of his subject. He 
refers incidentally to many authors, from 
Milton to Mr. Havelock Ellis, but would 
seem to have made a serious study of few. 
He has studied Whitman so much, and other 
writers, comparatively speaking, so little, 
that he sees in disproportion. In exposing the 
positive qualities of Whitman and even of 
Browning, he is fairly successful; but as to 
theirrelativeimportance—their true place and 
function in the world of writers and teachers 
—he is less satisfactory. In this way he 
does less than justice to his own favourites, 
as well as to the many whose offence is that 
they are not either Whitman or Browning, 
or even faint echoes of them. We yield to 
none in our admiration of ‘‘ the good grey 
poet.” The best things that have been said 
about him are not, in our opinion, too good. 
But the best are not the most effusive things. 
It is because we hold him in such high 
regard, more than for any other reason, that 
we feel regret at manifestations of undis- 
criminating admiration. He deserves nobler 
treatment. 

Mr. Triggs’s book is, however, in its own 
way, good, being intelligent and suggestive. 
If read in the critical spirit which, as we 
have seen, Mr. Triggs himself has not dis- 
played, it will afford satisfaction and in- 
struction, even where it does not convince. 
Here is a good definition of Democracy :— 
‘* Properly, Democracy is not a form of govern- 
ment at all; not a government by the one, or 
by the few, or by the many. It is self-govern- 
ment, or the absolute and free control of 
oneself” (p. 15). 

Of Whitman, Mr. Triggs says, “he is the 
completest embodiment of the democratic 
sentiment that the Christian world has 
produced,” and he believes “a greater, 
all-comprehending, all-sympathising soul 
has not lived upon the earth.” According 
to Mr. Triggs, ‘‘the crux of a democratic 
philosophy is plainly the outcast, the 
abandoned, the soul-hardened criminal.” 
Persons of these classes, Whitman, “ with 
a cheery optimism,” includes in his moral 
and social scheme of life. Browning, too, 
“crowds his pages with specific criminals, 





not, like the school of Zola, to describe them, 
but to justify them.” He would show, 
says Mr. Triggs, “‘ the truth beneath the 
falsehood.” We cannot re Lowell—that 
admirable man of the world—as Mr. Triggs 
does when he says “Lowell, with hi 
spiritual visions, is the national seer”; nor 
are we able to agree with his startling 
assertion that ‘‘love has of late greatly 
increased among men.” Talk about love, 
charity, sympathy, fraternity, and the like 
has increased amazingly ; but our latter-day 
Christian moralists do not treat wrong- 
doers as Jesus is said to have treated them, 
and as Mr. Triggs points out both Whit- 
man and Browning insist they should be 
treated; while our latter-day agitators 
mingle too much venom with their talk to 
convince us that any change has taken 
place more important than a change in the 
channel of hatred. 

In maintaining his proposition that “love 
has of late greatly increased among men,” 
Mr. 4 might possibly point to Mr. 
Salt’s work and to the spirit of loving kind- 
ness which the appearance of such a work 
seems to indicate. Assuredly kindness to 
animals cannot go along with cruelty of 
heart, and the claim on behalf of the 
animals now made is not in the name of 
mercy merely, but of justice. We are 
invited to consider the “ rights”’ of animals, 
just as, a hundred years ago, a few visionary 
Friends and others invited the world to con- 
sider the ‘‘ rights” of negroes. This position 
is by far the strongest yet taken up by the 
friends of the so-called brutes. It has never 
been safe to depend on the mercy of men 
for the well-being of those whom circum- 
stance had placed in the power of men. If 
the ancient relations of employer and em- 
ployed had been i so delightful 
as Mr. Froude and Mr. Hyndman suggest, 
Socialism, as we know it now, could scarcely 
have come into being. If slave owners in 
Jamaica and Carolina had been the noble 
labour-masters of Carlyle’s and Ruskin’s 
visions, they might have kept their slaves. 
For, after all, progress toward democracy is 
due, not so much to any positive love of 
liberty, as to the chafing of the chains of 
bondage. To-day the Socialists are as eager 
as ever the Children of Israel were to sell 
their hardly won libertios for the flesh-pots. 
The old-fashioned appeal on behalf of 
animals was made to human mercy. These 
creatures, it was said, were created for 
the use of man, to do with them what 
he will; let him then in his largeness 
of heart, and as an act of free grace, 
treat them with benevolence. He will lose 
nothing thereby ; and indeed, in some cases, 
will get more out of them than he could by 
harshness. And after generations of this 
kind of preaching we have vivisection in 
its most hideous, modern form: hardly 
satisfactory evidence that “love has of late 
greatly increased ! ” 

Mr. Salt has evidently taken much pains 
with his present task. His heart is in it; 
and he spares no effort to give strength to 
his righteous plea. If he has erred, it is 
from too much rather than from too little 
zeal. In one respect we think he has erred 
in this way. The introduction of the vege- 


tarian’s argument seems to us a mistake, 


calculated to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the cause of his clients. There 
are plenty of persons who recognise quite 
as fully as Mr. Salt does the principle of 
animals’ rights, who would dissent from 
his doctrine that garlic and cabbage are 
more fitting food for man than mutton and 
fowl. It is to be presumed Mr. Salt himself 
would not seriously argue that the destruc- 
tion of life is never justified. His own 
favourite vegetable dict involves the 
destruction of a great deal of life, not plant 
life only, but other, as his gardener would 
tell him. We hear from vegetarians much 
about the horrors of the shambles; but 
there are horrors in the fields and gardens 
as well, only they are more easily over- 
looked. If, in Mr. Salt’s view, the 
destruction of life was always wrong, the 
conduct of that Cardinal to whom he refers, 
who allowed vermin to bite him without 
hindrance, would surely be described as 
heroic, not ‘‘amusing.” All who admit 
that animals have rights will agree that 
wanton destruction is to be condemued, but 
what precisely constitutes wanton destruction 
is open to differences of opinion. It is a 
pity to postpone the main question until 
agreement is secured on every detail. 

With this exception, Mr. Salt has, as we 
think, stated his case well; and we have 
only one other complaint to make, namely, 
that he has omitted from his bibliography 
that ‘‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner ’’ which 
surely has done more for the cause of 
animals than many treatises. 

Watrer Lewin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Mere Cypher. By Mary Angela Dickens, 
In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Between Two Opinions. By Algernon Gissing, 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Study in Temptations. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A Wild Wooing. By Florence Warden, 
(White. ) 

An Easter Vacation. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 


That Hated Saxon, By the Lady Greville. 
(Lady Violet Greville). (Ward & Downey.) 


Clovelly’s Wife, an? Two Other Stories. By 
J. W. Nicholas. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Saint and Cynic. A Psychological Romance, 
By Albert Simmons. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 


Mvucu was to be expected from the second 
novel of a writer who made her début with 
so strong, capable, and mature a book as 
Cross Currents; but there is that in 4 Mere 
Cypher which more than fulfils all expecta- 
tions. It is probable that the ordinary 
intelligent but not specially acute reader, 
as he follows the course of the first two 
volumes, will suspect that he is being dis- 
appointed, and is going to be still more 
disappointed. He will feel that the book 
has power, but he will probably say, in 
his simple language of rough-and-ready 
criticism, that it has ‘less in it” than its 
predecessor. On the other hand, he who 


By Moira O'Neill, 





reads with imaginative sensibility, as well 
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as with his eyes and perceptions, will feel 
that there is a great deal more in it. We 
admit that he will be helped by the title ; but 
then the difference between people is, that 
some can be helped be anything and others 
by nothing. ‘A Modern Judith” was the 
name under which the novel originally 
appeared in serial form ; and though it is a 
good name, because u really descriptive one, 
the reader could not possibly understand it, 
or see its appropriateness, until he reached 
the concluding chapters. But A Mere Cypher 
is better still, because, without telling too 
much, it tells just enough tofix our attention 
where it ought to be fixed. Mrs. Custance, 
the utterly colourless wife of the general prac- 
titioner who receives dipsomariac patients, 
is, from the second chapter of the first volume 
to the latter half of the third volume, so 
intrinsically unattractive, so obviously “a 
mere cypher” that we might possibly or 
probably pass her by with scant attention, 
did not the title warn us that this tame, 
featureless woman is to provide the key- 
stone of the bridge which is being built up 
before us. A clue to the scheme of the 
book being thus supplied, we begin to dis- 
cern that there may be unthought-of possi- 
bilities in that dull, instinctive fidelity— 
a fidelity like that of a dog, or of a faithful 
half-witted slave; and the impressive 
dénouement in which the “mere cypher” 
reveals herself as ‘‘a modern Judith” comes 
not as a cheap inartistic surprise, but as a 
carefully prepared climax. It is in a sense 
true of A Mere Cypher, as it is unreservedly 
true of that amazingly popular novel, Zhe 
Silence of Dean Maitland, that the three 
volumes have been written for the sake of 
the one moving situation ; but how different 
is the total result! In the latter book—such, 
at any rate, has always been the feeling of 
the present writer —the scene in which Dean 
Maitland in the cathedral pulpit breaks his 
long silence is the one chapter that 
redeems from commonplace a conventional 
and inorganic novel. A Mere Cypher, on 
the contrary, is from first to last one of 
those imaginative organisms, each part of 
which is alive because the whole is alive. 
The crime of Mrs. Oustance—for such we 
suppose we must call it—the crime which 
kills not only her scoundrel of a husband 
but herself, because in committing it she 
outrages every instinct of her moral nature 
in obedience to a call which she cannot 
disobey, lies latent in the story from its very 
opening as surely as the oak of mighty 
girth and widespread umbrage lies in the 
acorn that one holds in one’s hand. We 
have not had so strong a novel as 4 Mere 
Cypher since Mr. Hardy gave ua Z?ss of the 
Durbervilles, Tt would be foolish to compare 
the two works, but they both have the in- 
evitable quality of true tragedy. 


Mr. Algernon Gissing’s Between Two 
Opinions is a little less grim and depressing 
than his stories are wont to be: indeed, 
volumes one and two and the first half of 
volume three may almost be cheerful, 
though a pessimistic mo//f appears and re- 
appears even in passages written in the 
major key. The significance of the title 
is not so obvious that he who runs 
it; but the two 


may read opinions 


are probably those of Roger Diall, the 





prosaic practical person who is content to 


make the best of a world that can never be 
other than unsatisfactory, and his friend 
Rowe the idealist who, with the best inten- 
tions of lifting the world a few yards 
heavenward, succeeds admirably in bringing 
about a diametrically opposite result. The 
imaginative logic of the book is possibly 
a little defective; for though it is pretty 
certain that an attempt to make rural life 
aesthetically idyllic and a moral paradise 
will not be altogether triumphant, it is 
surely not inevitable that the person making 
it should seduce one village girl, break the 
heart of another, and exhibit himself gene- 
rally as a sort of human infernal machine. 
The mere story that Mr. Gissing has to tell 
is decidedly in the air. The whim that in 
the course of twenty-four hours transforms 
Rowe from a purposeiess idler into a farm- 
—_ and prospective agriculturist is even 
audaciously incredible, and there are other 
incredibilities tv match; but when it becomes 
a matter not of mere construction but of 
artistic rendering of typical rural scenes and 
situations, Mr. Gissing’s grip of the truth 
of things, and his power to make his readers 
see with him, can hardly be commended too 
energetically. The book is best when it is 
most rustic ; less good when it becomes less 
rustic either in theme or feeling. For 
example, Barbara, who naturally belongs 
to Hampstead or some “ thoughtful” 
suburb, and has no place in a farm-house 
parlour, is an ambitious failure ; while her 
father, a true though unsatisfactory son of 
the soil, is a genuine success. Mr. Algernon 
Gissing should never lose touch of earth. 


The ‘“ Pseudonym Library” seems to 
oscillate between sunless realism of tragedy 
and sparkling unreality of comedy ; and as 
both are just now fashionable, no better 
alternation could well have been hit upon. 
The latter is now having its turn; and as 
A Study of Temptation is brim-full of bons 
mots, it may be relied upon to keep the ball 
of popularity rolling. That the “‘ tempta- 
tions” and various other objects of study 
are quite unrealisable is an objection that 
may be left to the dull, literal critic. ‘‘ John 
Oliver Hobbes ” has created a world of her 
own, where no cold probability reigns; and 
she depends solely for her effects upon epi- 
grammatic cleverness in the treatment of its 
fantastic surfaces and sequences. Open the 
book at random—page 86, with its sketch of 
Miss Bellarmine, will serve just as well 
as any other page, and read on to the top 
of page 89—and you will find good things 
that would give a davour of wit to the 
whole volume, even were the other pages 
absolutely barren; but, as a matter of fact, 
no page is barren. One may not always 
admire the growth, but one has to admit its 
luxuriance ; it covers the ground, and leaves 
no bare patches. A Study im Temptations 
is a book for the literary gourmet rather 
than for the ordinary hungry reader, and 
its piquancy is undoubtedly appetising. 


Miss Florence Warden’s sensationalism 
is not high art even at its best; and in 
A Wild Wooing it is atits worst. Smugglers, 
secret passages, mysterious appearances and 
disappearances, mistaken identities, and all 
the other properties of old-fashioned melo- 
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drama, are huddled together anyhow, the 
result being not excitement, but bewilder- 
ment and boredom. But for the name on 
the title-page, no one would believe that the 
author of Zhe House on the Marsh could have 
produced such a shapeless story. 


The time spent in reading a one-volume 
novel by a new writer is not usually gay, 
so An Laster Vacation comes as a pleasant 
surprise. ‘‘ Moira O’Neill” is probably a 
pseudonym, and one gets an impression that 
the real name behind it may be found on 
the books of Girton or Newnham. It is 
a novel with an attractive cultivated air, 
written in admirable English by a writer 
with a good knowledge of society, and with 
a keen eye for character. It is, moreover, 
one of those clever books which do not 
irritate by an aggressive display of clever- 
ness, but please in a quiet way by being 
always simply right. Nine writers out of 
ten—one may say ninety-nine out of a 
hundred—would have made the clever 
invalid boy Mac incredible by some forcing 
of the note; here he is perfectly true and 
altogether charming. The weak, inverte- 
brate Mrs. Forsyth is a not less happy 
portrait ; and Maisie, who gives the Cam- 
bridge tone to the book, has all the qualities 
to be desired in a heroine who does not live 
by beauty alone. It will be pleasant to 
meet ‘‘ Moira O’Neill”’ again. 

Bright, fresh, readable, these are hack- 
neyed epithets; but no critical neologisms 
would fit Zhat Hated Saxon nearly so well 
as they. It should, however, be explained 
that the second epithet is applicable to 
manner rather than to matter. When a 
couple of young men are coming to make a 
stay as long as the hunting season in a 
country-house, and when the girls of that 
house resent their presence as an intrusion 
and enter into a solemn league and covenant 
against them, even tho most simple-minded 
novel-reader knows what is going to happen. 
It happens here quite in the old-fashioned 
proper way, though Eileen stands by her 
guns for a much longer time than usual, 
and acts as she might have acted had her 
name been Johnson or Mackenzie rather 
than Murphy. But the other epithets 
‘“‘ bright” and “readable” do not need to 
be either explained or modified. A good 
Irish story is an excellent thing, and a good 
hunting story is also an excellent thing; 
and in Zhat Hated Saxon these excellences 
are combined. As a specimen of the wild 
Irish girl in the early stages of development, 
Mona Murphy is perfect, and Lady Greville’s 
hunting passages are the work of one who 
speaks with authority, not of ascribe who 
has crammed unwisely and hardly well 
enough. 

“« Clovelly’s Wife ” and its two companion 
stories provide a shilling’s-worth of sensa- 
tionalism which really ought to satisfy the 
most jaded appetite, though the horrors of 
‘“‘ The Mystery of Jasper Lotz” are so crude 
as to be almost comic. Mr. Nicholas should 
remember that blood and thunder, if they 
are not to be really effective, ought to be 
administered in discreet doses. 

Nothing needs to be said of Saint and 
Cynic, save that it is a singularly offensive 
and utterly worthless book. It has no 
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virtues of any kind, and it is, perhaps, 
fortunate that it adds to its other vices the 
vice of excessive dulness. 

James Asucrorr NosBie. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


The Voice from Sinai: the Eternal Bases of 
the Moral Law. By F. W. Farrar. (Isbister.) 
In relation to their author, this series of sermons 
is the most remarkable of any of his pulpit and 
press deliverances, eclipsing in importance even 
his well-known discourses on “ Eternal Hope.” 
Firstly, they are based on the cardinal article of 
Dr. Farrar’s creed, viz., the essential identity of 
morality and religion. To use his own words : 
“ Morality, conduct, character, righteousness are 
the true end for which all religion is intended.” 
Secondly, they excited an amount of interest 
rarely paralleled even by the accustomed popu- 
larity of the Archdeacon’s discourses. For these 
reasons we deem this volume worthy of cordial 
welcome. Indeed, it is a characteristic of Dr. 
Farrar’s sermons that they are as fitted for 
leisurely and thoughtful perusal as they are for 
listening to with the inspiring associations and 
surroundings of the crowded choir and transepts 
of the ‘Abbey. The rhetorical warmth of his 
utterances, the aptitude and picturesqueness of 
his illustrations, the undeniable force and im- 
pressiveness of his exhortations and warnings, 
are of a kind not exhausted by the audible 
tones and presence of the preacher. They 
possess a much more enduring vitality, and 
their effect must therefore be estimated, not by 
the largeness of congregations, but by the 
number of editions of their printed form. 
Dr. Farrar’s qualities as a preacher and 
sermon writer are, however, too well known to 
need description. It will therefore suffice to 
say that this volume does not reveal any falling 
off in his most characteristic and estimable 
attributes. There are passages in these sermons 
which may compete, in point of intensity of 
passion, of virile vigour and energy, of tender- 
ness, of pathos, with any that may be culled 
from his other spoken or published sermons. 
Though he is at home in most provinces of the 
preacher’s art, his peculiar excellence and force 
seems to us to consist in his denunciations of 
vice ; and for the exhibition of this power The 
Voice from Sinai gives especial scope and 
opportunity. Here, for instance, are a few 
sentences touching some of the festering sores 
of our modern life, of which it is impossible to 
deny either the truth or the power :— 


“Ts there a man who makes his money by gambling 
in securities, by first promoting and then abandon- 
ing ruinous speculations, by trading on the greed 
and gullibility of the foolish? Is there aman who 
makes money by the scant measures, the false 
weights, the false balances, the false advertise- 
ments, the spurious imitations, the forged brand- 
marks, the drugged drinks, the adulterated or 
shoddy goods, which are an abomination to the 
Lord? Is there a man who is engaged in accursed 
branches of trade, such as the sale of spirits to 
savages and drunkards ; or who is the owner of low 
drink-shops, which to the wretched labourer are 
‘gins and traps of moral ruin’; or who derives 
his income from foul tenements unfit for human 
habitation, and often let for immoral purposes ; or 
who in any manner panders to the vice and 
aggravates the misery of mankind? Is therea man 
who sweats his workers, defrauds them of their 
just hire, and grinds the faces of the poor, excusing 
by custom, or by the ruthlessness of a heartless 
political economy, the tainted wealth wrung from 
treating human beings as though they were 
nothing more than chattels and implements of 
trade? Is there a man who has made tens of 
thousands of pounds by plausible astute bargains, 
palmed off under the forms of honourable agree- 
ment, upon the unsophisticated ignorance of non- 
business men? Well, all such men spend their 
whole lives in taking God’s name in vain, for they 





spend their whole lives in conditions which defy 
the fundamental laws of that Being whom they 
profess to serve.” 


Or, taking the preacher in a somewhat 
different vein, wherein fiery denunciation is 
blended with intense human sympathy, here are 
a few sentences from his sermon on the Seventh 
Commandment : 


“Do they never think of these, their victims, 
dying in shame and agony, with every flower in 
the garland of their happiness scorched as by a 
demon’s breath? Follow that wretched, ragged, 
shivering, diseased, emaciated figure of a woman 
—or one who was once that gracious thing— 
through the miry streets to the riverside, when, 
after a few short years of degradation, having 
made of all life a shipwreck—lost, lost, lost! 
unwept, unknown, uncared for—she flings herself 
from the bridge into the tide, and there is a shriek 
and a black ripple, and all is still. She was once 
a happy, innocent child. A mother's holy kiss 
once lingered on her rosy cheek, And now! 
Young man, you who are so sleek and prosperous 
—so well educated, so surrounded with blessings— 
is this your handiwork? Was it to forward these 
deeds of darkness that God bade you live? And 
when such has been her frightful punishment, 
think you to escape unscathed ?” 

Nothing would be easier than to accumulate 
instances wherein the Archdeacon’s passionate 
intensity, the fierce onward rush of his oratory, 
has betrayed him into meaningless verbosity or 
a somewhat stilted and portentious magnilo- 
quence ; but nothing could be more invidious. 
A fervid rhetorician whose pen is the secretary 
to his tongue cannot always stop to pick and 
choose, to trim and prune his utterances, so that 
they shall never offend the fastidious taste of 
the severe and critical stylist. But there are 
drawbacks besides those of style. At least, 
there are critics who would reprehend the in- 
congruities of employing Biblical legends as if 
they had an unquestioned historical basis. We 
observe, ¢.g., that Dr. Farrar speaks of the 
descent of mankind from a single pair, and the 
universality of the Noachian Deluge, as if they 
were accepted facts in these days of Darwinism 
and scientific progress. He himself has the 
distinction of being able to add F.R.S. to his 
name. We cannot help a transient wonder- 
ment as to how many of his co-fellows of the 
Royal Society would agree with his estimate of 
the earlier chapters of Genesis. The Arch- 
deacon might, however, allege that the hortatory 
and illustrative use of the Bible is not neces- 
sarily determined by its historical exegesis. 
But all such drawbacks apart, Dr. Farrar’s 
The Voice from Sinai is a collection of sermons 
well worth reading and pondering by every 
thoughtful student of recent theology. Possibly 
the historian of the future may refer to the 
book as conveying a startling picture of English 
—and eqeailly London—morality in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 


The Scientific Study of Theology. By W. L. 
Paige Cox. (Skeffington.) In a note which the 
author of this work has addressed to the reviewer 
he says, “ I think you will find that the argument 
worked out in the first chapter is deserving of 
serious consideration.” As the chapter in 
question is entitled : “ Why Theology should be 
studied exactly as the other Sciences are 
studied,” few thoughtful men would feel in- 
clined to contest the point, taking it, at least, 
as a whole, and with no undue stress placed on 
the word “exactly.” But,in truth, Mr. Cox aims 
at proving too much. The physical sciences 
have their methods, their data, and their 
subject matters, all possibly resembling each 
other—at least, appealing to principles and laws 
of thought more or less alike ; yet most of them 
with distinguishing characteristics as respects 
the materials and methods belonging to each. 
Now, this truth Mr. Cox does not seem to have 
estimated at its proper value ; and yet the data 








and scientific method of the man who is investi- 
gating a new species of Coleoptera, or the chemist 
e in breaking up some new substance 
into its constitutive elements, are not exactly the 
same as those employed by the theologian in 
—— the nature of God or the truth of 
a Revelation. At the same time, Mr. Cox's 
tendencies are undoubtedly commendable. 
Theology in the past has made the mistake of 
arrogating too much deference, on account of 
the assumed superiority of her position and 
methods, the immunity of her evidences and 
proofs from the ordinary laws of human 
testimony. But while admitting this, we must 
beware of the opposite error, of presupposing a 
complete identity when in truth it cannot exist, 
between, #.¢., our experimental knowledge of 
facts _ close to our hand, and our credible 
or pro able persuasion of truths far beyond our 
actual grasp. Though Mr. Cox’s insight into 
the data and conditions of his subject seem to 
us inadequate, nothing can be better than the 
free and catholic spirit in which it is treated. 
As exemplifying this, we cull the following 
extracts :— 

“To believe implicitly in the absolute verbal 
accuracy of the Nicene Creed, on the ground of 
the infallible authority of the Church, is really to 
rest one’s faith on the proposition, that the 
Christians of the fourth century were possessed of 
a power of defining the truths of religion which 
was never possessed before and has never been 
possessed since; a proposition of which no proof 
can be given, and which is indeed utterly 
improbable” (p. 12). 

Again, this is what he says of prayer (p. 40) : 

“ We know now that the operation of the laws of 
God is never interrupted even by prayer, and that 
many requests that men may make are in con- 
sequence outside the region of prayer.” 


Similar excerpts, indicating the liberal and 
thoughtful character of the author, might be 
made from other chapters of the book. It is, 
in a word, a work which may be commended to 
those who are beginning to apply methods of 
reason and science to questions of theology. 


The World of the Unseen. By Arthur Willink. 
(Macmillans.) On reading the sub-title of this 
remarkable book, viz., “An Essay on the Rela- 
tion of the Higher Space to Things Eternal,” we 
at once estimated its subject and intention as— 
transcendental mathematics utilised in the 
service of mathematics, or theology, or both. 
At all events, the juxtaposition of “higher 
space” to things eternal seemed to indicate a 
point of junction available for more than one 
purpose between science and theology. Open- 
ing the book, however, we found ourselves 
confronted by such mystical utterances as these. 


“This higher space of four directions is of 
infinitely greater extent than the lower space of 
three directions, The infinity of our space is 
swallowed up in the higher infinity of the higher 
space, so that the latter is practically independent 
of the former, and may be regarded as lying 
outside it and beyond it, while yet it is in perfect 
contact with every point of our space in its whole 
extent’? (p. 42). 

“This means that we have a real spiritual body 
as well as a physical body, and that while one of 
them, the physical, the lower of the two, is con- 
fined to our lower space, the higher is not so 
confined. That is outside our space, and the 
relation of the lower body to the higher is that of 
a section to a solid figure by which it is enclosed, 
with which itis in the most intimate relationship ’’ 
(p. 121). 

Mr. Willink’s speculations as to Christ’s 
Resurrection y also seem to deserve 
quotation. He gravely informs us: 


“For having died as man, as man the unseen path, 
the fourth direction which leads to higher space, 
was opened to him. He wasas manenabled to see 
and use that path,” 


The quotations we have given will, we hope, 
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enable our readers to discern the drift of 
Mr. Willink’s book. To what sect of mystics, 
theosophists, hierophants the author belongs, 
or what, if there be any, is the real purport of 
these speculations, are questions on which we 
confess ourselves unable to suggest even the 
rudiments of a solution. 

The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. 
Explained and illustrated by James Drummond. 
(The Sunday-school Association.) This is one 
of the series of “ Biblical Manuals,” edited by 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, and written 
mostly by Unitarian divines. Naturally not 
all its interpretations are “ orthodox,” and a 
comparison of this little book with any of the 
current commentaries would doubtless show 
some curious results. In Dr. Perowne’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, for instance, in “The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges,” the note 
on Gal. i. 1, on the words “(neither by man, 
but) by Jesus Christ,” begins: “A clear proof 
of the proper deity of the Lord Jesus”; while 
Dr. Drummond, on the contrary, remarks that, 
though Paul elsewhere speaks of Christ as the 
second man in opposition to the first, he is 
here obviously “referring to men still living 


upon earth, and he * a y contrasts 
with them one who had _ passed into 
the unseen world, and was at the head 


of a great spiritual empire.” For our own 
part, we find nothing strained or unnatural in 
this interpretation ; but itis less easy to assent 
to the comment on the words of verse 4, “‘ who 
gave himself for our sins,” where it is said that 
the fact which they describe “is embraced 
within the earthly history of Jesus,” and the 
words are referred exclusively to the moral effect 

roduced by the death on the cross. If we 
1esitate to accept the explanation suggested for 
“faith in [of] Jesus Christ” (Gal. ii. 16) as 
meaning the faith which Christ possessed, it may 
be partly on account of its novelty ; but Dr. 
Drummond certainly makes good his contention 
that the words “ God sent forth His Son” (Gal. 
iv. 4) cannot fairly be used as a proof of Christ’s 
pre-existence, by a very striking example. “In 
modern times, Mr. Shorthouse says that F. D, 
Maurice ‘ was sent into the world to proclaim 
the living God of Platonism and of the Christian 
Church ’; and Maurice himself repeatedly speaks 
of his having been sent into the world.” “ Are 
we to infer,’ asks Dr. Drummond, “ that 
Maurice believed in his own pre-existence, and 
that the reviewer accepted his belief?” To 
those who are willing to study the Epistle in 
independence of orthodox theories, this com- 
mentary will not fail to prove helpful and sug- 
gestive. Written in a singularly clear and easy 
style, while at the same time marked by sound 
scholarship and a fine appreciation of the 
Apostle’s spirit, it is admirably adapted to the 
“ beginners” for whom it is primarily intended, 
and by no means undeserving of the notice of 
the more advanced student. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. J. A. Bates, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, the Indian Census Commissioner, has 
been entrusted by the Secretary of State with 
the task of compiling the decennial report on 
the moral and material progress and condition 
of India for the period 1883 to 1893. The first 
report of this kind was compiled twenty years 
ago by Mr. Clements R. Markham; the second, 
by Mr, J. 8. Cotton. On both occasions, a 
valuable series of maps was appended. 


THE Life of Dr. John Brown, author of 
Rab and His Friends, which Dr. Peddie, of 
Edinburgh, has written, and which Messrs. 
Percival will publish, is now almost ready. 
Dr. Peddie, who was not only a contemporary 
but a life-long friend of Dr. Brown, has chosen, 
by quotations from the latter’s published 


papers and private correspondence and from 
varied reminiscences, to make him to a large 
extent his own biographer. Sir Theodore 
Martin and Sir Douglas Maclagan are among 
those who have furnished letters. The book 
will have for a frontispiece a portrait of ‘“‘ Dr. 
John,” and will also contain several reproduc- 
tions from his drawings. 


Pror. A. ScuroEr, of Freiburg, in Breisgau, 
has been working at the British Museum on the 
second and concluding part of his edition of 
Percy’s Jeliques, the first part of which 
appeared in 1889. The original edition of 1765 
is followed in the text ; and it is to be accom- 
panied by various readings from the other 
editions published in Bishop Percy’s lifetime. 
There is also to be an introduction, and indices 
giving much literary information. The book 
will be dedicated to Prof. Child. Felber, of 
Berlin, is the publisher. 


TueE forthcoming volume by Mme. James 
Darmesteter (Miss Mary Robinson), which has 
already been announced in the ACADEMY, is 
entitled Retrospect and Other Poems. It will 
include elegiac verses on Ernest Renan and H. 
Taine. 

THE Religious Tract Society announce 
another book compiled from the MSS. of the 
late James Gilmour, entitled More about the 
Mongols. Besides some papers not before pub- 
lished, it will contain an almost verbatim 
reproduction of the diaries which he kept dur- 
ing his first journey across the Desert of Gobi, 
while he lived in a Mongol tent acquiring the 
language. 

Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN announces a new 
series, to be called ‘‘ The Reformer’s Library,” 
of which the first volume will be a cheap 
edition of Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s Sixty Years of an 
Agitator’s Life. This will be followed by The 
English Peasunt, by Mr. Richard Heath; and 
The Labour Movement, by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, 
with a preface by Mr. R. B. Haldane. 


THE ee tr works will be published shortly 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge: arly Christian Missions of Ireland, 
Scotland, and England, by the author of ‘‘ The 
Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family” ; 
Lessons from Early English Church History, by 
Canon G. F. Browne, of St. Paul’s; and A 
Key to the Epistles of St. Paul, by the late 
Archdeacon Norris. 


TuE Bishop of Colchester will publish imme- 
diately, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a work 
entitled The Old Testament and the New 
Criticism. 

THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great 
French Writers” will be a translation of M. 
Maxime du Camp’s Théophile Gautier, with a 
preface by Mr. Andrew Lang, and a photo- 
gravure portrait. 

Messrs. F. V. Wuite & Co. will shortly 

ublish Z'hat Mrs. Smith, by John Strange 

inter, in paper covers; and Utterly Mistaken, 
by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), in three 
volumes. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish this 
week, anonymously, a novel in three volumes, 
entitled The Spirit of Love. 


Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, of New York, 
are about to publish a subscription edition, in 
thirty-two volumes, of the Works of Fenimore 
Cooper, entitled the ‘ Leather Stocking 
Edition.” Only 1000 copies will be printed, 
from entirely new type and on emetell , 
with exighaal designs by well-known artists. 

THE second edition of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
Island Nights’ Entertainments will be ready 
next week, and already a large porticn of it 





has been subscribed by the trade. 








WE are informed that Messrs. Percival & Co. 
sold no less than 71,000 copies of books at net 
prices during 1892. 

Ir is stated that, during the past year, 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus received 663 MSS., 
of which they accepted 44. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON, for several years one 
of Mr. Elliot Stock’s retail salesmen, will 
shortly commence business as bookseller, pub- 
lisher, and stationer at No. 30, Paternoster-row. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON is announced to 
deliver two public addresses on Sundays, April 
16 and 23, at 7 p.m., at Newton Hall, Fetter- 
lane, upon ‘‘ Natural Theology: a Review of 
Recent Theories.” 


THE fund raised by friends of the late W. H. 
Widgery (who died in August, 1891) amount 
to a total of just £170. Out of this, a small 
memorial collection of 142 books has been 
placed in the library of the Teachers’ Guild ; 
the gic portion of the catalogue upon 
which he was working has been completed ; 
and enlarged photographs of him have been 
presented to the Teachers’ Guild, and to Uni- 
versity College School, where he was assistant 
master for the last eight years of his life. 


THE late George Cupples was a man of sin- 
gular versatility and power of concentrating 
himself on the matter he had for the time 
in hand. He produced many works of 
fiction with effective spice of adventure, and 
one or two of his sea-stories are masterly in 
their own line; but his most valuable achieve- 
ment, perhaps, was in the field of scientific 
research. en he took up a subject, he was 
not content merely to discuss it, but was under 
a necessity to exhaust it. His natural history 
observations received the praise of Darwin, 
who ranked him among his friends and referred 
to him in The Descent of Man. He worked for 
nigh thirty years on the history of the Deer- 
hound, soon finding himself involved in the 
broadest and most curious ethnological in- 
quiries, because he could not tell the stories of 
the dogs without also following up the 


it to his own satisfaction, would doubt- 
less have been a monumental work. There 
is now a proposal to publish by subscription, 
from the press of the Messrs. Blackwood, the 
ten chapters which he had finished ; and there 
can be no doubt that they would be found of 
the highest interest and value alike by 
sportsmen, breeders, naturalists, and ethno- 
logists. The work will be finely illustrated, 
and if taken up by a sufficient number of 
subscribers will at once be put in hand. There 
must be many throughout the country who will 
be ready to welcome such a prize; and thus, 
while adding to their library shelves, also do 
something for the memory of a remarkable man, 
and for the satisfaction of those he left behind. 
The subscription price is £1 1s., and Messrs. 
Blackwood will gladly receive names. Dr. 
Hutchinson Sterling, an intimate friend, has 
undertaken to prefix a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Cupples. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE May number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine—now published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold—will print Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 


‘* national ” to celebrate the opening of 
the Imperial Institute. The frontispiece will be 


a drawing by Sir Frederic Leighton, to 
illustrate an article by Mr. Harry Quilter on 
“The Royal Academy in Making.” Among 
the other contents will be : ‘‘ Poems to a Little 
Girl,” by Lord Macaulay, never before pub- 
lished, with notes by his niece, Lady Knutsford ; 
and a complete story by Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
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TnuE May number of Scribner’s Magazine will 
be enlarged in size by about one fourth, so as 
to form a special ‘‘ Exhibition” number. 
The opening article will be Washington’s MS. 
description of the Braddock campaign, which 
has never before been published. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson and Mr. T. B. Aldrich contribute 
poems; and there will be short stories by 
Messrs. Bret Harte, Henry James, G. W. Cable, 
and H.C. Bunner. Mr. W. D. Howells sends 
some reminiscences of his boyhood in his 
father's printing office in Ohio, with ten illus- 
trations ty Mr. A. B. Frost; Mrs. F. Hodgson 
Burnett tells why she came to America in her 
childhood ; Mr. Walter Besant gives a fanciful 
sketch of life in the twentieth century; Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, a story of English country life, 
entitled ‘‘The Fiddler of the Reels” ; and M. 
Francisque Sarcey explains why the company 
of the Théatre Francais are not going to 
Chicago. The frontispiece wil! be a Pastel by 
Mr. Robert Blum, ‘A Daughter of Japan,” 
reproduced in colours. 


Amonc the original articles appearing in the 
forthcoming issue of the Religious Review of 
Reviews, are: “‘ Phillips Brooks: a Recollection” ; 
the ‘“ Art of Reading,” by Canon Fleming; 
‘The Welsh Suspensory Bill,” by G. H. F. 
Nye; and papers on the Clergy Pension 
Society, the Curates Augmentation Society, 
and Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


Messrs. DEAN & Son propose to enlarge 
the scope of the Little One’s Own, and to call it 
after their own name, Dean’s Magazine. In 
addition to chromo-lithographic illustrations, 
it will henceforth contain serial stories for 
older boys and girls, papers on pet animals 
and birds, and lessons in painting, needlework, 
carpentering, woodcarving, &c. 

A NEw monthly magazine, relying for 
support upon its humorous treatment of things 
and its artistic appearance, is announced for the 
middle of May. The editors are Messrs. 
Arnold Golsworthy and L. Raven-Hill; and 
it will be published by Messrs. John Haddon 
& Co., of Salisbury-square. 

On Monday, May 1, Mr. Gilbert Dalziel will 
publish the first number of a new weekly 
comic paper, entitled Zarks, at the price of one 
halfpenny. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Emeritus Proressor Lewis CAMPBELL has 
been appointed Gifford Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, for a period of two years, 
commencing October 1, 1894. 


Tue German Emperor has sent his life-size 
portrait, in a magnificent Florentine frame, with 
autograph signature, to Prof. Max Miller, in 
recognition of his lifelong services to ancient 
Indian literature, and as an acknowledgment 
for his new edition of the Rig Veda, with 
Sayana’s commentary, lately published under the 
patrenage of the Maharaja of Vizianagram. 


Pror. Kart Pearson, Gresham reader in 
geometry, being unable, owing to ill-health, to 
deliver his Easter course of lectures, the 
committee have permitted their delivery by 
deputy next week, as follows: On Tuesday, 
April 18, “Frequency Curves, their Nature, 
Variety, and Use,” by Dr. John Venn; on 
April 19, “Chance in the Field of Biology,” 
dealing with the variation of organs in man 
and animals, by Prof. W. F. R. Weldon ; on 
April 20, “Some Points in the Philosophy of 
Chance,” by the Rev. W. A. Whitworth ; and 
on April 21, “Probability as the Guide of 
Astronomers,” by Sir Robert 8. Ball. The 
lectures are given at Gresham College, 


Basinghall-street, at 6 p.m., and are free to the 
public, 





THE University Court of St. Andrews have 


recognised the lecturers of the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine for Women as “lecturers 
specially appointed” by St. Andrews for the 
instruction of women in medicine, according to 
the ordinances of the Scottish Universities 
Commission. The result is that the women 
students at Edinburgh are, for the first time, 
empowered to present themselves for examina- 
tion for the medical degrees of St. Andrews. 

Tue following courses of lectures will be 
delivered at University Hall, Gordon-square, 
during the summer term. Nine lectures on 
“The Fourth Gospel,” by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, on Wednesdays at 8 p.m., beginning 
on April 26; ten lectures on “The Chartist 
Movement (1838—1848),”’ by Mr. Graham 
Wallas, on Thursdays, at 8 p.m., veginning on 
April 27 ; and also Italian and Latin classes, in 
connexion with the study of Dante, conducted 
by the Warden, the Rev. Philip Wicksteed. 
Preliminary to this last, a loan collection of 
pictures, books, &c., illustrating Dante and his 
age, has been on view in the lecture room of 
Dr. Williams’s Library from April 10 to 17. 


A CONFERENCE will be held at Cambridge on 
April 21 and 23 (in continuation of that held at 
Oxford last year), to consider the relations 
between the Universities and the County 
Councils in regard to technical instruction. 


WE have received the fifth edition of The 
Student’s Guide to the University of Cambridge 
(London: Bell), which is described as ‘ re- 
written.” This is certainly true of the chapter 
on the Mathematical Tripos; while the chapter 
on the Theological Examinations, originally 
contributed by Bishop Wescott, has now been 
revised by the Rev. Dr. R. Sinker; and an 
entirely new chapter has been added on the 
Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
But, if an outsider may express an opinion, the 
list of books recommended to the classical 
student seems very old-fashioned; and we 
are surprised to find Canon Browne still — 
Disney professor of archaeology. In default of 
an index, we have failed to discover any mention 
of the school of engineering, or of the arrange- 
ments for Indian Civil Service candidates. It 
is perhaps intentional that the training of 
teachers is disposed of in four lines. It is 
interesting to find three estimates of college 
expenses, which exclude all reference to the 
vacations or to private tuition. The lowest is 
£142, for twenty-six weeks’ residence; the 
average is £202; the highest is £295. These 
coincide very fairly with our own Oxford 
experience; but we had always imagined that 
Cambridge was the cheaper of the two. In 
this connexion we may mention that the 
Secretary of Harvard University has recently 

ublished a pamphlet on the same subject, 
based upon information supplied by the students 
themselves. His conclusion is that, while the 
attendance at Harvard has greatly in2reased of 
late years, the modes of cheapening the cost of 
living have also multiplied ; so that the annual 
minimum has been lowered from 450 to 350 
dollars (from £90 to £70). Cf the class of 1891, 
twenty-five members spent less than 4500 
dollars (£100) a year. But, of course, the 
materials for a comparison with English 
universities are insufficient. 

THE March number of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Circulars (Baltimore) contains a report of 
the proceedings at the eighteenth anniversary 
meeting, held on February 22, when addresses 
were delivered by Dr. J. B. Angell, president 
of Michigan University, and by President 
Gilman. The former described the special 
organisation of the State universities of the 
West; the latter confined himself to a history 
of the medical school, which is to be opened in 
October. Towards the endowment of this 
school, one lady has contributed 360,000 








dollars (£72,000). The following were the 
numbers of students in the several depart- 
ments during the last half year :—Mathe- 
matics and astronomy, 105; physics, 132; 
chemistry, 119; mineralogy and geology, 26; 
biology, 54; Greek, 46; tin, 73; Sanskrit 
and comparative philology, 38 ; oriental semin- 
ary, 13; German, 92; Romance languages, 
67; English, 79; history and politics, 174; 
philosophy, 54; and drawing, 108. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
OUR LADY OF ARGOS, 
(Villa Ludovisi, Rome.) 


Moruegx and nurse of gods, immortal Queen ! 
Bow down to hear the prayers of us who seek 
The strength of our salvation from no meek 

Mild-eyed Madonnas who can only screen 

Sick souls from terrors of a world unseen 
Because it never was, while thou dost speak 
From every curve of lips and marble cheek 

Of life which though it be not yet has been. 


Whatever love there is in womanhood, 
Whatever power to save in deity, 
Or wisdom in unsexed intelligence, 
These when we fail shall give us fortitude, 
These when we blindly struggle shall eet free, 
With godlike spirit struck through human 
sense, 
ALFRED W. BEN‘. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Antiquary. for April is an _ excellent 
number. Mr. André’s paper on Norfolk Fonts 
conveys much information which is new to us 
of this generation. At the beginning of the 
Gothic revival, baptismal fonts attracted much 
attention. In 1845 a series of plates of English 
fonts was commenced, if we remember aright, 
under the direction of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, which came to an abrupt termination. 
Long before this, elaborately illustrated papers 
on the same subject had appeared in the 
Archaeologia. Indeed, the Society of Anti- 
quaries of old days seems to have had a passion 
for fonts. The general index to the Archae- 
ologia contains more than two hundred refer- 
ences tothem. Fifty years ago the French anti- 
quary, the Comte de Caumont, was working on the 
same subject, and German antiquaries have been 
by no means idle. We are glad, however, that 
r. André has once more drawn attention to 
the subject, for archaeological studies have 
been so much widened in these days that this 
important branch thereof runs great risk of 
being forgotten. The report on “ Archaeology in 
Provincial Museums” relates this month to the 
Royal Literary and Scientific Institution of 
Bath. We gather that a large collection of 
interesting objects have been garnered there, 
but that the arrangement leaves much to be 
desired. As a matter of course, Roman relics 
hold the most prominent place ; but there are 
also several objects of the mediaeval time 
worth attention. Mr. Ward, the writer of the 
paper, says : 
“In one of the cellars of the Institution is a 
considerable quantity of carved masonry 
apparently from old buildings which have been 
demolished or restored in the district. Many are 
from Keynsham Abbey, but through long neglect 
it is difficult to say which come from that place.” 


Do the authorities imagine they are living 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when every fragment of Roman work was 
valued, but the “unmeaning strokes of 
Gothicism” were treated with the contempt 
which we should now hesitate to show for a 
soap-boiler’s pictorial advertisement ? If they 
do not, it is time that they put their collections 
in better order. Mr. Hope continues his 
valuable notes on the Holy Wells of Scotland, 
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This time the paper is but short, and relates to 
Perthshire alone. Mr. George Neilson con- 
tributes a short paper on the controversy now 
raging in relation to Freeman’s account of the 
Battle of Senlac. Unlike some of the knights 
engaged in this fierce warfare, he writes with 
admirable command of temper. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Brat, Michel. De l’enseignement des langues vivantes, 


Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 
Cutoreo pe Rorsstuoy, E. Chateaubriand et Madame de 


Custine. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50. 
Douirus, Ch. Les Problémes. Paris: Fischbacher. 6 fr. 
Freson, J. G. L’Esthétique de Richard Wagner. Paris: 


Fischbacher. 7 fr. 


Gazien, A. Philippe et Jean-Baptiste de Champaigne. 
aris: Lib. del’Art. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Lemurs, J. Le Cardinal Manning et son action sociale, 


Paris: Lecoffre. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Lucien. Le Président Hénault et Madame du 
Deffant. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Ronpor, Natalis. Les potiers de terre italiens 4 Lyon, au 
16e Siccle. Paris: Lib. del’Art. 16 fr. 

Srvpren zur Litteraturgeechichte. Michael Bernays ge- 
widmet v. Schiilern u. Freunden. Hamburg: Voss. 8 M, 

Vorat, H. Zur Geschichte der Nicolaischule im 18. Jahrh. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 2M. 


THEOLOGY. 


Criemex, A. Der Gebrauch 4d. Alten Testamentes im Neuen 
Testamente. Grimma: Gensel. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

ay x oa Evangelium d. Petrus. Leipzig: Deichert. 
1 M. 20 


HISTORY, ETC, 


Bavsynorer, H. Urgeschichte der Arier in Vorder- u, 
Centralasien. Historisch-ge graph. Untersuchgn. iib. 
den iiltesten Schauplatz d. Rigveda u. Avesta. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. 16 M. 

CoRRESPONDENZ, potion, Karl Friedrichs y. Baden 1783— 
1806. 3. Bd. (1797—1801.) Bearb. v. K. Obser. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 16 M. 

Dessarpixs, Ernest. Géographie historique et administra- 
tive de la Gaule Romaine. . IV. et dernier. Les 
Sources de la Topographie comparée. Paris: Hachette. 
20 fr. 

Fvarwayorer, A., G. Koare u. A. Mincnnorrer. Archii- 
ologische Studien. Berlin: Reimer. 15 M. 

Historisch-krit. Beitriige zur 
ee vy. Xenophons Anabasis. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 
20 Pf. 


Houiagnper, L. Kunaxa, 
Husiiemany, K. Valentin Andreae als Paedagog. 2. Thl. 


Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Marmorray, P. Le Général Fromentin et l’armée du Nord 
(1792—1794). Paris: Dubois. 7 fr. 50c. 


Mémorres du Général Bigarré, aide de camp du Roi Joseph 
1776—1812. Paris: Kolb. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 

Monumenta Germaniae historica. Auctorum antiquissi- 
morum tomi XI. pars 1. Chronica minora saec. [IV.— 
VIL, edidit Th. Mommsen. Vol. IL. fase. 1. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 8 M. 

Morea, D. Il Chartulariom del monistero di 8. Benedetto 
di Conversano. Vol. I. Byzantina, Normanna, Sueva. 
Milan: Hoepli. 20 fr. 

Pouter, J. Bibliotheca historico-militaris. 8. Bd. 2. Hit. 
Cassel: Kessler. 9 M. 

Pusiixationen der Geselischaft fiir rheinische Geschichts- 
hunde. I. 2. Bd. 1. Hiilfte. Kilner Schreinsurkunden 
4.12. Jahih. Hrsg. v. R. Hoeniger. 2. Bd. 1. Hiilfte. 
Bonn: Weber. 17 M. 50 Pf. 

Sreiarr, G. Die Kapitularien der Karolinger. 
Lindauer. 2M. 


PHYSICAL SOLENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Cuatayet, A. E. Histoire de la Psychologie des Grecs. 
T. V et dernier. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Darscurr, H. Die Bedeutung u. das Recht der Individual- 
itiit auf sittlichem Gebiet. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 6 M. 

Guvrrecut, O. Die geographische Verbreitung einiger 
Charakterptlanzen der Fiora vy. Leipzig. Leipzig: Hin- 


Miinchen : 


richs. 1M. 20 Pf. 
Laar, J. J. van, Die Thermodynamik in der Chemie, 
Mit e. Vorwort v. J. H. van ’t Hoff. Leipzig: Engel- 


mann, 7 M. 

Panrocsex, J. Beitsiige zur Kenntnise der fossilen Bacill- 
arien Ungains. 38. Thl. Siisswasser-Bacillarien. Berlin : 
Friedliinder. 90 M. 

Saysoy, André. L’Hé:¢Jité normale et pathologique. Paris : 
Asselin. 8 fr. 

Sarasin, P. u. F. Ergebnisse naturwissenschaftlicher 
Forschungen auf Ceylon in den J, 1884—1886. 8. Bd. 
Die Weddas v. Ceylon u. die sie umgeb. Vilkerschaften, 
4.—6. Lfg. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 24 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Anistoruanis Vespae. Cum prolegomenis et commentariis 
edidit J. van Leeuwen. Leiden: Brill. 5M. 

Datueypa, G. Les Mimes d’Hérondas: traduction fran- 
gaise, précédée d’une introduction. Paris: Hachette. 


8 fr. 

De Bo, L. L. Westvlaamech Icioticon. Leipzig: Harras- 
sowitz. 17 M. 80 Pf. 

Eicuter, H. Variationen zu Tacitus’ Annalen. 1. Hft. : 
zu BuchI. Berlin: Weidmann. 1 M. 

Jacons, E. Thasiaca. Berlin: Weidmann. 2M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW SYRIAC MS. OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
Cambridge: April 12, 1993. 

Perhaps your readers may be interested to 
hear that the palimpsest of Old Syriac Gospels 
which I discove and photographed fully 
during my visit to the Convent of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai, with my sister, Mrs. James Y. 
Gibson, in February 1892, has now been tran- 
scribed by Prof. Bensly, Mr. Rendel Harris, 
and Mr. F. C. Barkitt. 

The photographs which I took last year of 
its 356 pages were shown by me in the month 
of July to Mr. Burkitt, to whom I pointed out 
that the earlier writing contained at least the 
Synoptic Gospels. A closer examination by 
him and by Prof. Bensly revealed the fact that 
they are of a type allied to the Curetonian ; 
and now the result of these gentlemen’s labours 
and of Mr. Rendel Harris’s is that we have a 
text of all the Four Gospels complete, with the 
exception of some eight pages. An edition will 
be given to the public with as little delay as 
possible. 

Our visit to the convent library has been very 
successful. The monks at once placed the 

alimpsest in my hands; so that no time was 
Tost by our friends in transcribing it during 
our forty days’stay. I have collated a splendid 
copy of the “‘ Jerusalem Lectionary ” found by 
me in 1892 with the edition published by 
Lagarde from the Vatican MS., and also 
another copy foun. by Mr. Rendel Harris in 
February last. My sister, by special permis- 
sion of the archbishop, has made a catalogue of 
all the Arabic MSS. in the convent ; and I, with 
Mr. Harris’s help, have compiled a list of the 
Syriac ones. The other members of the party, 
which included Mrs. Bensly and Mrs. Burkitt, 
are bringing home further interesting and 
valuable transcriptions, which will no doubt be 
made public at a fitting season. 

Aanes Situ LEWIs. 








THE REAL CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS. 
v. 
Athenaeum Club. 

In a previous letter, I have argued that one of 
the chief sources of the earlier part of the Book 
of Ezra was the document I have called the 
Aramaic Chronicle, which is preserved (as a 
translation, it is true, but largely in its proper 
sequence, and order) in the First Book of Esdras, 
representing, as I have argued, the Septuagint 
text of the canonical Book of Ezra. 

I carried my analysis down to a certain point ; 
I now propose to continue it. If we compare 
chapter iii. of the Book of Ezra, from verse 2 to 
its conclusion, with chapters v. and vi., verses 
1-18, of the same Book, we shall be constrained 
to admit that they consist of two different 
narratives relating to the same events, drawn 
from different sources, but virtually describing 
the same facts. For the present we will put 
aside chapter iii., and limit ourselves to chapters 
y. and vi. The narrative in these chapters, as 
far as verse 18 of chapter vi., is plainly derived 
from the same Aramaic Chronicle which has 
already occupied us. It is preserved in Ezra in 
its Aramaic dress. The remaining verses of 
chapter vi. are written in Hebrew. It is possible 
that they have been translated from the Aramaic 
original, or it may be that they have been 
inserted by the compiler. The reference to the 
King of Assyria instead of the King of Persia in 
verse 22 presents an anachronism and a difficulty, 
which, perhaps, points to the hand of a compiler. 
So far as I know, this exhausts the materials 
derived from the Aramaic Chronicle which are 
reserved in the Canonical Book of Ezra and the 
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irst Book of Esdras, as the latter has reached us, 





It is possible that, in the copy of the con- 
tinuous work to which Josephus had access, 
there was an additional paragraph derived from 
the same source, which constitutes paragraph 9 
of chapter iv. of Book xi. of his Jewish Antiquities, 
describing the embassy of Zerubbabel to the 
Persian King to complain of the doings of the 
Samaritans. 

Having discussed the Aramaic sources of the 
materials in the Books of Ezra and of Esdras, I 
will now turn to the section of those books con- 
stituting chapter iii. of Ezra, from verse 2 
- tree and of I Esdras chapter v., verses 47- 
66. 

As I have said, these sections contain a duplicate 
narrative of the events in chapters 5 and 6 of 
Ezra, and in the corresponding part of the Book 
of Esdras, derived probably from another source. 
This source, I think, I have succeeded in tracing, 
and I discussed the question before the recent 
Oriental Congress. 

I would first point out the reasons for believing 
this section to be an extraneous one. It is, of 
course, very familiar to everybody that the second 
chapter of Ezra and the fifth chapter of I Esdras 
are the same, not only in substance but in form, 
with the seventh chapter of Nehemiah. That the 
narrative in the two former books has been 
derived from Nehemiah itself, and not from some 
common source, seems to follow from the fact 
that the scribe has not only copied out the list of 
those who returned from captivity, but has 
gone on to copy out the verse in Nehemiah which 
forms the exordium to the next narrative, 
namely, the account of Ezra’s preaching. In 
I Esdras this exordium is copied verbatim, while 
in the Canonical Ezra there is a verbal change. 
That the book of Nehemiah, and not some 
common source, is the origin of these es, 
not only follows from the use of the same words, 
but alsc from the use of the same date in the two 
narratives. It thus appears that the very same 
exordium with the same date does duty for two 
stories about entirely different events in Ezra and 
Esdras on the one hand, and in Nehemiah on the 
other—which is inconsequent. 

Not only so, but in the narrative in Ezra the 
seventh month can only refer to the seventh 
month of the first year of Cyrus, if we are to read 
the narrative fairly, a view which is impossible 
and entirely at issue with the statements in 
Haggai. In Nehemiah, on the other hand, the 
narrative seems to be logically and historically 
correct, 

There seems to be no alternative, therefore, but 
to treat the exordia in question in Ezra and 
I Esdras as parts of another narrative. If we 
detach them, we shall find that what follows 
comes in most abruptly, and has all the character 
of a transported paragraph. 

Let us now see if we cannot trace the proven- 
ance of this foreign boulder. If we turn to the 
prophet Haggai, we shall find reason for believing 
that a portion of the text has dropped out ; and 
it is this portion which, it seems to me, has been 
transferred to the books of Ezra and of I Esdras. 
If we look at the concluding verse of chapter i. 
of Haggai, we find that it is an exordium to 
a narrative which has been lost, and that it is 
followed in the first verse of chapter ii. by 
another exordium to the narrative which follows 
it. We must not be misled by the punctuation 
in the English translation, which is not confirmed 
by that in the Hebrew Bibles, and which would 
make it appear as if the last verse of chapter i. 
belonged to the narrative preceding it, which it 
does not. In fact, in several MSS. quoted by 
Kennicott, in Tischendort’s edition of the Sep- 
tuagint, in the Itala, and in the Vulgate, the 
fourteenth verse of the first chapter is entirely 
detached from that chapter, and joined on to the 
next one. 

These facts seem to make it plain that there is 
an hiatus between the two verses, and that the 





, narrative which once filled it has dropped out, 
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Now if we turn to the book of Ezra, chapter 
iii, verses 2, &c., and to the corresponding 
passsge in I Esdras we shall find that these 
passages exactly fit into the lacuna in Haggai, 
and in every way fulfil the conditions for making 
that narrative complete. It will be noticed that 
in the sections we are discussing from Ezra and 
I Esdras, Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, and 
Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, are coupled 
together with the same names and descriptions 
as they are in the other parts of Haggai. 

It is a remarkable fact, which seems to me to 
make my contention almost certain, that whereas 
no one has hitherto, so far as I know, noticed the 
hiatus in Haggai, or suggested that it should be 
filled up in this way, Lord Arthur Hervey, 
now Bishop of Bath and Wells, in his article 
on Ezra iu the Dictionary of the Bible, 
has pointed out and enumerated a number 
of instances in which the language used in the 
earlier part of Ezra is strikingly like both in 
substance and in expression to that of Haggai ; 
and he has in fact suggested the possibility of 
Haggai having been the compiler of the narrative 
in Ezra. To this last conclusion I cannot 
assent ; but I do very strongly urge as almost 
certain that a portion, if not all, of the third 
chapter of Ezra and the corresponding narrative 
in 1 Esdras has been derived from Haggai. The 
case, except in one point, is a parallel to the 
similar derivation of chapter ii. of Ezra from 
Nehemiah ; the only difference being that in the 
latter case the story is preserved in both places, 
while in the former the scribe, in appropriating 
the pas:age from Haggai, seems to have cancelled 
it in its original place. 

I have not yet exhausted my subject ; but asm 
letter is getting long, I will content myself with 
referring to a matter of chronology, upon which 
it seems to me some of the most approved com- 
mentators, both orthodox and the reverse, will have 
to modify their position. I have called attention 
in my last letter to the fact that, if we are to 
honestly real the narrative of Ezra and of 
I Esdras, we must put the emigration of the 
Jews under Zerubbabel in the reign of Darius 
Nothus and not of Darius Hystaspes. It follows— 
and this view has the support of de Saulcey 
and Imbert—that the return of Ezra, which was 
after that event, cannot have taken place, as is so 
generally supposed, in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, but must have taken place in that 
of Artaxerxes the Second, Mnemon, the successor 
of Darius the Second, and not his predecessor, 
who reigned from B.c. 405 to about 360-359 B.c. 
As Ezra returned in his seventh year, it follows 
that his migration must be dated in the year 
398 B.c., and that Nehemiah, who first returned in 
his twentieth year, did so in B.c. 385. He tells 
us in a later passage that in the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes—i.c., in 373 B.c., he returned 
once more to Persia. 

_ Apart from all other considerations, it seems 
incredible that Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose 
unfriendliness to the Jews is set out in the fourth 
chapter of Ezra, and who is said to have stopped 
the building of the Temple, should have been 
the patron of Ezra, and the friend of Nehemiah. 
Besides, we are expressly told that after 
Artaxerxes-—i.e., Artaxerxes Longimanus stopped 
the work on the Temple, it was not re- 
newed until the second year of Darius— 
5 “ft his a Darius Nothus. I can 
see no dogmatic advantage of any kind in puttin 
back the date of Ezra and Nehemiah, 2 is = 
os done, but the reverse; while a great 
eal that is otherwise obscure in regard to the 
Iranian influence upon the Jews becomes plain 
if we put their return from captivity at o haber 
date, which later date seems to me to be also 
necessitate. by the positive statements of the 
Bible narrative. It follows further from what I 
have said that the originally continuous book of 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiab, which was compiled 
partly from the narratives of Ezra and Nehe- 





miah, must certainly be put at a later date than 
373 B.c., which again explains the mention in its 
genealogies of several names which are universally 
attributed to the middle of the fourth century B.c. 

In conclusion, I wish to correct aslip to which 
my attention has been called by the courtesy of 
Mr. G. A., of Magdalen College, Oxford. In my 
reference to Esarhaddon, I stated that the 
Septuagint, among other variants of his name, 
gives that of XaxepSovos. I was misled by a 
secondary reference, which is always dangerous. 
It is true that in the Book of Tobit his name 
occurs in that form, but this clearly does not 
throw any light upon the mention of him in the 
passage I referred to. It is not really a question 
of any real moment. My contention that 
Esarhaddon is an impossible reading is really 
based : first, upon the statements in the Book of 
Kings ; secondly, upon the passage in Josephus, 
corresponding to that referred to in Ezra; and 
thirdly, upon the corrupt forms quite unlike Esar- 
haddon, occurring in other corresponding places, 
including the AsSacapep of I Esdras, and lastly, 
upon the historical difficulties involved. 

Henry H. Howorrtu. 








THE OLD-IRISH GLOSSES ON THE BUCOLICS. 
London: April 4, 1893. 

Abridgments of Philargyrus’ scholia on 
Vergil’s Bucolics are found in two tenth-century 
MSS. : one in the Laurentian Library, marked 
Plut. xlv., cod. 14, ff, 1-22; the other in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. Lat. 7960, ff. 1-17. 
These abridgments appear to have been made 
by Irish latinists, and contain about 122 Old- 
Irish glosses. But the MSS. are in continental 
hands; the scribes were quite ignorant of Irish, 
and almost ignorant of Latin; and their mis- 
takes in copying their codex archetypus are very 
numerous and absurd—separate words being 
joined, single words being subdivided, and 
letters, such as f and s, which in the Irish 
script resemble each other, being constantly 
confounded. 

Six of these glosses were printed by Geo. 
Thilo in the Rheinisches Museum, Neue Folge, 
xiv. 132, 133, and reprinted (with the addition 
of one contributed by Herm. Hagen) by Zimmer 
in his Gloss. Hib. Supplementum, p. 5. To these 
seven I added, in the ACADEMY for January 17, 
1891, pp. 64, 65, thirty from the Paris MS. ; 
and, in the current number of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
fiir vergl. Sprachforschung, I have published, 
with a commentary, a complete list of those in 
the Laurentian Codex. But, since my paper was 
written, I have transcribed the rest of the 
Irish glosses in the Paris MS. and this transcrip- 
tion and further study have thrown light on 
some fourteen passages which I had either 
wrongly explained or given up as hopelessly 
obscure. Thus: 

11. Here adligon is meant for adliyor(ice), 
ie. allegorice. This gloss, being Latin, should 
be omitted from the list. 

14. Argo .1. monau. In the Paris MS. this 
is Argo .1.inonaui. Read Argo .1. nomen nauis, 
and omit this gloss also. 

18. auene .1. mailan, &e. This is = mdeldn, 
which Dr. Kuno Meyer, Vision of Mac Con- 
giinne, p. 186, explains by ‘‘beare, a kind of 
coarse barley.”” The rest of the gloss remains 
obscure to me. 

24. equiparas .1. coequaris .1. accom. Here 
the Paris codex has acco 7 ablo, meaning that 
‘‘ aequiparas,” in Ecl. v. 48, governs the accu- 
sative and ablative (rectius dative). 

43. ornus .1. ligna .1. darchachis .1. calamis. 
Here two glosses (one Irish, the other Latin) 
have been run into one. Read: 


ornus [leg. ornos, Ecl. vi. 71] «1. ligna 
1. darcha, 


chis .1. calamis, 
where darcha is the ace. pl. of the c-stem dair, 





and chis is for his (Ecl. vi. 72), as michi in Irish 
latinity is for mihi. 

47. deerrauerat .1. fodidel, In the Paris MS. 
this gloss is dodihel, which is preferable (see 
Ascoli, Gloss. Pal. Hib. lvi.). 

75. exu[ulias inda fodh [leg. fodb], Eel. viii. 
91—that is, ‘‘ ends of vestures,”’ a close parallel 
(as Prof. Strachan points out) to the Greek 
original of the Vergilian passage: totr’ awd ras 
xAalvas ‘rd xpdaomedov wrece AdAgis (Theocr. 
ii, 53). As it is improbable that the Irish 
glossator had read Theocritus, we may, perhaps, 
conjecture that both the Greeks and the ancient 
Irish believed that a lost love might be recovered 
by burning a portion of the beloved’s dress. 

80. taxos .1. fer .1. arbor (Ecl. ix. 30). Here 
two glosses (one Latin, the other Irish) have 
been confused, and the second lemma omitted. 


taxos .1. arbor. 
[eytiso, Ecl. ix. 31] .1. fer [leg. fér ‘‘ grass’). 
82. olores .1. iter nelu, luin cen chu. The 


lemma should be inter argutos olores, and 
the gloss should be iter helu luincechu, 
where iter is = Lat. inter, Aelu is acc. pl. of 
ela ‘‘ swan,” and luincechu is acc. pl. masc. of 
*luincech or *luinncech, an adjective derived 
from luinniuc “song,” which still lives in the 
Highlands as Juinneag. 

84. The ‘“‘ab” which follows this gloss 
stands for ablatinus (‘‘apricis in collibus,” 
Ecl. ix. 49). 

85. omnia fert .1. follo. inSfedid. Read, 
with the Paris MS., 


folloinc 1. fedid, 


where /folloinc is for folloing, pres. ind. sg. 3 of 

Julangim with an infixed pronoun, /edid is the 

same tense and person of fedim ‘‘fero,”’ and 

: is the common compendium for Lat. vel or 
r. no. 

114, sandix, genus herbe [r]ossicolorist .1. 
glaus. Zimmer gives this gloss as Irish; but 
it is the Greek yAovt with s for x, as in /ilas, 
124, == Hylax. 

Between 117 and 118 the following gloss was 
=" omitted: uiola .. fobuirge (Kel. 
v. 38). 

125. minio .1. wa fordinn. Here no change 
seems necessary, as fordinn may be the dat. sg. 
of *fordenn, a compound of the intensive prefix 
for- and denn “‘ colour.” 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








GEORGE PENNE AND WILLIAM PENN. 
Oxford : April 10, 1893. 

In the ACADEMY of May 22, 1886, p. 365, I 
sought to identify the Mr. Penne to whom 
Lord Sunderland’s famous letter respecting the 
ransom of the Maids of Taunton was addressed. 
I pointed out that he was probably identical 
with George Penne, Esq., of Weston, and 
with the George Penne who was recorded to 
have received £65 for the ransom of Azariah 
Pinney. I am now able to bring forward 
fresh evidence which confirms this hypothesis. 

In June, 1689, there was published in 
London A Relation of the great Sufferings and 
strange Adventures of Henry Pitman, Chirurgeon 
to the late Duke of Monmouth. This is reprinted 
in Prof. Arber’s English Garner, vol. vii., 
pp. 333-378, and I quote in extenso the follow- 
ing passages relating to George Penne :— 

‘‘The rest of us were ordered to be transported 
to the Caribbee Islands, And in order thereunto, 
my brother and I, with nearly a hundred more, 
were given to Jeremian Nerno;{ and by him, 





t I.e., russicoloris, gen. sg. of an adj. formed 
like albicolor, nigricolor. 

{ Pitman’s accuracy is shown by the fact that 
the actual aumber of convicts given to Nepko was 
ninety-nine (Roberts’ Life of Monmouth, 242). 
Azariah Pinney (op. cit., 243) was likewise first 
given to Nepho, 
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sold to Groncr Penne, a needy Papist, that wanted 
money to pay for our transportation, and there- 
fore was very importunate with my relations, to 
purchase mine and my brother's freedom. 

‘* Which my relations, at first, were unwilling 
to do, having no assurance of his performing 
Articles at such a distance, and therefore thought 
it best to defer it until we came to Barbadoes, or 
otherwise to agree to pay him as soon as they 
should receive an account of our being set free. 
But this not satisfying him, having present occa- 
sion of money, he threatened that if they would 
not pay him now, he would give orders to his 
brother-in-law at Barbadoes, that our freedom 
should not be sold us after we came there: but 
that he should treat us with more rigour and 
severity than others. 

** With these threats, on the one hand; and 
promises of particular favour on the other: he, 
at length, prevailed with our relations to give him 
£60, upon condition that we should be free when 
we came to Barbadoes ; only owning some person, 
whom we should think fit to nominate, as a titular 
Master. And in case that these, with other con- 
ditions, were not performed; the said Grorar 
Penne was bound with his brother Joun Penne, 
in a bond of £120, to pay the £60 back again. .. . 

‘*We were consigned to Cuartes THoMmAs 
and his Company, with particular orders and 
instructions from Grorcr Penne not to sell me or 
my brother, but permit us to make choice of some 
person to own as a titular Master. However, they 
were so unkind, they would not allow us that 
liberty ; but compelled us, contrary to our desires 
and inclinations, to live with one Konert Bisxor : 
pretending that they had not absolutely sold us 
to him; but could remove us again, in case we 
disliked our place. 

** And that the befcre-mentioned Gzorce Penne 
might not be obliged to repay the money we gave 
him; they told us, we should have the yearly 
salary of £20, which they were to receive for our 
rervice.’’—(English Garner, vol. vii., pp. 337 sq., 
345.) 

These passages show that George Penne was 
a recognised broker (in a large way of business) 
for the sale of the unhappy prisoners convicted 
of having taken part in Monmouth’s rebellion ; 
and the allusion to ‘‘his brother-in-law at 
Barbadoes,”’ afterwards mentioned as Charles 
Thomas ; proves that he was the person with 
whom I identified him; as George Penne of 
Weston’s wife, according to the passage quoted 
by me in the AcapEMyY of May 22, 1886, was 
Susannah Thomas. 

The date of this transaction of George Penne 
is fixed to October or November, 1685, by the 
notes of time in Pitman’s narrative. A few 
days after the bargain was concluded, the 
prisoners sailed for Barbadoes, where they 
arrived in about five weeks’ time; and they had 
not been many days in Barbadoes before the 
General Assembly passed an Act relating to the 
rebels, which bears date January 4, 1683 (Garner, 
339—345). It was on February 13, 1683 that 
Lord Sunderland’s letter relating to the Maids 
of Taunton was written to ‘‘ Mr. Penne.” That 
George Penne and not William Penn was the 
person addressed, it is, I think, no longer 


possible to doubt. 
C. E. DoBie. 





A SURVIVAL OF LOLLARDISM. 
Bare, par St. Jean de Luz, Basses Pyrénées. 

In Mr. R. Seymour Long's review of John 
Wyelif in the Acapvemy of April 1, occurs this 
passage : “ At home we cannot trace the history 
of the Wycliffites as a distinct body further 
than a century after their founder's death, &c.” 

In the year 1849 or 1850 I was laid up for a 
week from an accident in riding on a lonely 
farmhouse, Row Wood, between Chalfont St. 
Giles and Chenies. The old woman who waited 
on me, the only inmate of the house, except a 
friend of the same age with myself, called 
herself an Old Methodist. I soon discovered 


that she looked on the reformed Church of 








England as a comparatively modern sect, and 
asserted that the body to which she belonged 
had received “the Gospel” long before, and 
that they were descendants of the old Lollards. 
She indignantly repudiated any connexion with 
Wesley’s Methodism. The only books in the 
house were one or two tracts belonging to the 
old woman. These Iread. The oldest of them 
dated from the last century, and referred to an 
attempt of Lady Huntingdon to include these 
Old or Primitive Methodists in her Connexion. 
Her advances had been repelled, and the same 
statement made then which the old woman 
repeated to me. This small sect had then some 
kind of chapel, or meeting room, in Chalfont 
and in Amersham, and was said to be more 
numerous in the counties bordering on Wales. 
How far this is historically true, or whether the 
little body with its traditions of descent from 
the Lollards still exists, I cannot say. Only I 
distinctly assert that such a body making such 
claims did exist both in the last century and 
about 1850. 

While on these traditions, I may mention 
that, as a boy, I frequently heard it asserted in 
Uxbridge that the term “Lynch law” was 
derived from one John Lynch, who was hastily 
burned there in the Marian persecution, on a 
spot at the bottom of Windsor-street. Here 
again, I do not vouch for the historical fact, but 
only for the existence of the tradition, which 
was current there in my boyhood. 

WENTWORTH WERSTER. 








ENGLISH PROSODY AND STYLE. 
8t. Aubyn’s, West Brighton: April 10, 1893. 

In view of the importance of this subject 
from a general point of view, may I add a 
word, which I should have added in my last, 
had I not been afraid of making my letter too 
long ? 

As an illustration of my meaning concerning 
the difference between accentual and quantita- 
tive verse, I should like to cite two lines from 
well known poems. First, one from Camp- 
bell’s ‘‘ Hohenlinden ” :— 


‘On Linden when the sun was low ” 


Clearly, since this line is iambic, the accent 
falls on ‘‘ when,” and ‘“ when” must be pro- 
nounced long; but in Moore’s line 


Oh, weep for the hour when to Evelyn’s bower,” 


the measure being anapaestic, this same word 
‘‘when” is clearly to be pronounced as a short 
syllable. In fact, the quantitative pronuncia- 
tion of words in English is capable of infinite 
variety, and is by no means fixed; though of 
course a writer cannot, without affectation, 
depart too frequently from the pronunciation 
of usage, where this is well marked. Yet verse 
being an arbitrary mode of speech, this may be 
done to a certain extent, as it used to be in the 
Ballad. Shakspere varies the pronunciation of 
the same proper name to suit his verse. He has 
Dunsinane, and Dunsiniine. 

In reading ‘‘ Pelleas and Ettarre” the other 
day, I came upon this curious line of blank 
verse :— 

**then binding his good horse 
“To a tree, cast himself down; and as he lay.’’ 


It is impossible that a master like Tennyson 
can have intended to accentuate the ‘‘ him” in 
‘‘himself,”’ because that would have been to 
make nonsense of the line; and yet, of course, 
the normal iambic genius of the measure would 
require this syllable to be long. The only way 
in which the line can be read rhythmically, 
yet without violence to the sense, is by pausing 
at ‘“‘tree,” and reading ‘‘ cast himself” as a 
dactyl, ‘‘ down” as one long foot, pausing after 
‘*down,”’ and treating the remaining two feet 
asiambic. But fancy being able to pronounce 
‘himself’ as two short syllables! A novice 


would be almost sure to flounder helplessly over 
such a line. Tennyson, however, knew that 
blank verse should be written in periods, in 
blocks of sound, constituted by several lines 
together, and that in these variety of accent 
and pause are essential. But this is a case in 
which one might feel very much inclined to 
teach one’s grandmother to suck eggs. Yet, as 
I said before, the man who did so would be 
tumbling over his own feet, and swearing at 
another man’s, because they had tripped him 
up. However, I admit, of course, that Tenny- 
son is so universally recognised as a t 
master of his craft that in his case it would be 
very difficult indeed to lecture him on the sub- 
ject. Yet—if I may venture to mention the 
fact, in defending my technique from the 
attacks of a brother-craftsman—Mr. Andrew 
Lang, writing in the ACADEMY years ago about 
my ‘‘ Livingstone in Africa,” was enough 
to say, after quoting from the blank verse, 
“‘This is surely stately and admirable verse, 
and it would be easy to find many passages to 
match it”’"—an approval endorsed by the late 
Prof. Minto in the Hxaminer. The measure of 
my sea-poems has usually been suggested to 
me by the sound of the sea. 

A correspondent, whose judgment I value 
highly, writes to me that he believes Iam mis- 
taken in what I said in my last letter concern- 
ing Mr. Watson’s opinion as expressed in his 
essay on “Style.” I have not got the essay by 
me, but read it in Atalanta. My impression, 
however, had been that Mr. Watson said in that 
essay that only those poets were likely to be 
remembered who had ‘‘ Style,” with a capital 
letter, which he explained to mean ‘‘ the grand 
style’’ of Milton, as distinguished from some 
other style oftheir own. Now to this I demur, 
because it appears to me that Burns, Béranger, 
Heine, Browning, for instance, are quite as 
likely to be remembered as Milton, or Matthew 
Arnold; and yet the “‘grand style” would 
have been as inappropriate to them as it was 
appropriate to Milton and Arnold. These 
writers, however, had a distinctive style of 
their own, which will count for something in 
our remembrance of them. 

RODEN NOEL. 

P.S.—For “‘ they will toil and gain no more,” 
in my last letter, read ‘‘ toil and grieve”; and 


for ‘‘ goa!”’ read ‘‘ soul.” 








‘“THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN.” 
Chiltern, Bowdon, Cheshire: April 9, 1893. 
In the ACADEMY for April 1, which I have 
only just seen, owing to my absence in Rome, 
there is a mistake that needs rectification. 
Under the head of “‘ Notes and News” it is 
stated that my forthcoming work, 7'he Letters 
of a Portuguese Nun, is translated from the 
original French edition of 1660. This should, 
of course, be 1669. The name of the Nun too 
is misspelt. It should read ‘“‘ Marianna,” not 
‘* Mariana,” as in the notice. 
EDGAR PRESTAGE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Eunpay, A 16, 11.15 am. Ethical: “ Children and 
Ideals of Conduct,” by Dr. Stanton Coit. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: “The Ethical Movement and 
the Labour Movement,” by Dr. Stanton Coit. i 
Mowpay, April 17, 7.30 p.m. Bibliographical: *‘ The Official 
Record of Current Literature,” by Mr. H. R. Tedder. 
8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor = 
Masters of Ornamen:?,” II., by Mr. L. F. Day. 
Sp.m. Victoria Institute : ** Comparison of Asiatic 
.”’ by Major Conder. 


Langua 
Tugspay, ‘April 18,3 pm. Royal Institution: 1 y= 
in Ceremonies, Customs, and Art,” II., by Dr. John 


Macdonell. 
7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ Prices of Commodities 
cues the Last Seven Years,” by Afr. Augustus Sauer- 
€ 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘The Philippine Islands,” 
McPherson. 
: Discussion, ‘* Steam- 


by Mr. H. A. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers 
Engine Trials,” by the late Mr. P. W. Willans. 
m. Zoological 








8 30 p.m. : “The Genus Sipunculus,” by 
Mr. Arthur E. Shipley. 
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of Arts: “Some 
ectricity Supply,’ 


8p.m. Meteo: : “The Direction of the Wind 
over the British Isles, 1876-80,’? by Mr. F. Campbell 
Bayard; ‘‘ Photographs of Lightning taken at Sydney 
Observatory, December 7, 1892,”’ by Mr. H. C. Ruseell ; 
* Ligh’ Discharges in the Neighbourhood of Bristol, 
ok ; * Constructive Errors in 


Wepeassar, Son 


19, 8 p.m. Boci 
s in connexion with 


892,” by Dr. Ernest H. Cook ; 
some Hygrometers,” by Mr. W. W. Midgley. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ A New Tapeworm, 
Taeniaechidm,” by Prof. D’ Thompson ; “The 
} eg of the Gault of Folkestone,” by Mr. F. 


pman. 
Tsvurspay, April 20, 8 pm, Royal Institution: ‘“ The 

Atmosphere,” IL., by Prof. Dewar. 

8pm. Linnean: “ The Subterranean Crustacea of 
New Zealand. with some general remarks on the Fauna 
of Caves and Wells,” by Mr. C. Chilton; “ The Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Histology of the Chernetidae, with 
8) reference to the Ru ee and tua 

ew Form of Trachea,” by Mr. H. M. Bernard. 
8p.m. Chemical: “The Chemistry and Physiology 


of F Leaves,” by Mr. Horace T. Brown and Dr. 
Ga. s Morris; ‘‘ The Interaction of Alkali cellulose 
and Carbon Bisulphide—Cellulose Thio-carbonates,” by 


Messrs. C. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and C. Beadle. 
8.80 = Historical: ‘ Statutes of the Com- 
L ‘ercers of Lichfield in the Seventeenth Century,” 
iz . W. H. Russell, with an Introduction by Prof. 
W. Cunningham ; *‘The Anglo-Russian Convention of 
June 22, 1799, and the Campaign of the Second Coalition,” 
by Mr. Hubert Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
ry A 21,9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Possible and 
Im ble Economies in the Utilisation of Energy,’ by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy. 
Saturpay, April 22, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : Tyndall Lecture, 


Some Applications of Electricity to Chemistry,” II., by ! 


Mr, James Swinburne. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 
HUBER’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 


Journal @un Voyage en Arabie, 1883-1854. 
Par Charles Huber. (Paris: Leroux.) 
Tus large and handsome volume, well 
worthy of the traditions of the National 
Printing Press of France, possesses a 
melancholy interest. It is a careful publi- 
cation by the Asiatic and Geographical 
Societies of Paris of the Journal kept by 
the young and enthusiastic savan and ex- 
plorer, Charles Huber, up to the date of 
his murder between Jedda and Medineh. 
The editors have confined themselves rigor- 
ously to the reproduction of his manuscript: 
the numerous inscriptions he copied have 
been printed without any attempt at cor- 
rection or explanation, and the Arabic 
names and words he wrote down have also 
undergone no revision. In this, doubtless, 
they have acted wisely. The work of cor- 
rection and explanation, unchecked by the 
presence of the copyist, would have been 
endless and unsatisfactory, and scholars 
would prefer to have before them the exact 

copies made by the explorer himself. 

But while little, if any, alteration has 
been made in the Journal, the volume has 
been enriched with very substantial additions 
at its end. These consist of numerous and 
elaborate maps, illustrating the journeys of 
M. Huber from Damascus and Palmyra in 
the north to the neighbourhood of Mekka 
in the south. They increase materially our 
knowledge of the Ariabian Peninsula, and, 
in connexion with Mr. Doughty’s Travels, 
make it possible to understand not only 
what is the present condition of the north- 
western part of the country, but also the 


position of the chief seats of its ancient 
culture. 





It is, however, from an epigraphic point | 


of view that M. Huber’s Journal is so 


specially important. The scientific mission | 


on which he was sent by the French Govern- 
ment had, as its first aim, the discovery and 


the past. That inscriptions existed in what 
is now a barren land inhabited for the most 
part by illiterate nomads was known, and 
Mr. Doughty’s discoveries had shown that 
in the neighbourhood of Teima were 
numerous remains of antiquity. Among 
them is the famous stele of Tselem-shezib 
in the Aramaic language and alphabet, 
which, thanks to the executions of Messrs. 
Huber and de Lostalot, the French Consul at 
Jedda, is nowin the Museum of the Louvre. 

Daring a part of his second journey, M. 
Huber was accompanied by Prof. Euting, 
and the copies of the inscriptions contained 
in his Journal seem to have been the joint 
work of the two travellers. The Aramaic 
texts found at Teima and elsewhere have 
been already published in the Corpus IJn- 
scriptionum Semiticarum ; and consequently, 
with a few exceptions, none are given in 
the present volume. The inscriptions it 
contains are partly Safaite, partly Minaean, 
partly Proto-Arabic, partly Nabathean. The 
inscriptions of Safa were first deciphered by 
M. Halévy in 1877, and take their name from 
the volcanic region south-east of Damascus, 
on the rocks of which the majority of 
them are written. The term ‘ Proto- 
Arabic” we owe to Prof. D. H. Miiller, who 
first drew attention to this class of inscrip- 
tion, while the Nabathean texts are perhaps 
more commonly known as “ Sinaitic.” 

The principal fact which strikes the 
reader of the Journal is the wide extent 
of country over which the epigraphic monu- 
ments of the past are spread. Before the 
rise of Mohammedanism, the population of 
North-Western Arabia seems to have been as 
much addicted to writing as were the ancient 
Egyptians. Inscriptions are scratched 
almost everywhere on the rocks and 
boulders of the country ; and as the writers 
were for the most part mere travellers or 
camel-drivers a knowledge of the art of 
writing must have been widely diffused. 
The alphabets employed by the scribes 
show that the stream of culture flowed from 
two opposite directions. On the one side 
it came from the Aramaeans of the north, 
on the other from the cultured and powerful 
kingdoms of the south. Indeed, there was 
atime when the Minaean kings exercised 
their power as far north as Teima, and even 
on the borders of Egypt and Palestine; and it 
is therefore not surprising that the alphabets 
of Safa and its neighbourhood are Minaean 
rather than Aramaic in character. 

We are but just awakening to the fact 
that Arabia was once the seat ofa high 
civilisation and of a developed inland and 
maritime trade. If Dr. Glaser is right, 
there are epigraphic monuments in the 
south of the Peninsula which go back 
to the age of the Egyptian Hyksos. 
At all events, the Assyrian inscriptions 
prove that Saba was a flourishing monarchy 
in the eighth century n.c., and that its 
power extended to the frontiers of Baby- 
lonia. If, as Dr. Glaser has endeavoured 
to show, the kingdom of Saba arose on the 
ruins of that of the Minaeans, we are carried 
back to a high antiquity for the flourishing 
period of the Jatter, as well as for the origin 





| 





| of the alphabet in its South Arabian form. 


Comparative philologists will be grateful 


reproduction of the historical monuments of for the lists of dialectal Arabic words which 








M. Huber has noted from time to time. 
Fortunately, as the editors say, he knew 
the written language only imperfectly. 
Consequently he was unbiassed in recording 
the pronunciation he heard; indeed, he 
generally left it to the natives themselves 
to write down the words they used. If 
only we could be sure that their phonetic 
spelling has not been contaminated by the 
teaching they had received at school, wo 
should have in them invaluable materials 
for determining the phonology cf the 
modern Arabian dialects. 
A. Hl. Saycz. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEMITISM OF THE HITTITES. 
London: April 6, 1893. 

Recently I met with a passage from one of 
the Sargon texts which seems to me to give 
important evidence with regard to the language 
of the Hittites. The passage is to be found in 
the Bull Inscription, 67-69. Sargon says that 
he had caused to be constructed a building to 
which he gives the Assyrian designation Bit 
appati, saying at the same time that it was 
“like a palace of the Hittites (mat Chatti), 
which, in the language of the West, is called 
Bit chilani.” Bit chilani, it seemed, must be 
regarded as Hittite. Subsequently I found 
that Dr. Lyon had expressed the same opinion 
in a note (p. 76) to his Keilschrifttexte Surgon’s. 

Now the first thing to be noticed is that bit, 
which represents the general Semitic equivalent 
of ‘‘ house,” is common to both the Assyrian 
bit appati and the Hittite bt chilani. This 
being so, an inference as to the Semitic char- 
acter of Hittite speech seems unavoidable. Dit 
is represented by the same character in both 
expressions ; and what is said of ‘' the language 
of the West” seems clearly to show that this 
character was pronounced alike in Assyrian and 
in Hittite. Theallusion is to the speech, not to 
the writing. 

With respect to chilani (or chilann’) taken by 
itself, the evidence is not equally decisive. It 
is, however, strong, and it becomes convincing: 
when taken in connexion with the unquestion- 
able Semitic character of bit. Chilani and 
appati may be regarded reasonably as having 
the same essential signification. There is, how- 
ever, but scant independent evidence as to the 
meaning of the laiter word. It is probably 
derived from a root cognate with the Hebrew 
puth, pathah, pathath, meaning ‘to break,” 
**to open.” * The bit appati may thus be re- 
garded as a palace with more external openings 
than usual, and so a summer palace, contrast- 
ing with the other. palace of which Sargon 
speaks. Chilani—which, when represented by 
s55 rm, is easily seen to assume a Semitic char- 
acter—connects itself without much difficulty 
with the Hebrew chal/on ‘‘ a hole in the wall,” 
‘*a window.” This connexion seems to throw 
light on a passage in the Prophets (Jer. xxii. 14) 
which has somewhat perplexed the commen- 
tators and grammarians. The Prophet sternly 
rebukes Jehoiakim for building a ‘‘ wide 
house,” with spacious airy upper chambers, and 
for cutting out in the walls, or rather ‘‘ rend- 
ing’’ windows. The word here employed for 
‘‘ windows” is the abnormal form »3)5m chal- 
lonai. An analogy with the Hittite chilani 
suggests itself. Moreover, if Jehoiakim was 
following foreign usage, and endeavouring to 
rival non-Israelite kings, in building a summer 
palace, the Prophet’s censure is to some extent 





* Even peh “the mouth,’’ must be regarded as 
cognate, notwithstanding its seem ingly attenuated 
form. 
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accounted for. And the word “ rending,” Y=) 
kara, is to be explained with reference to a devia- 
tion from the usual scanty openings in the ex- 
ternal walls. Altogether, the proof of the Semitic 
character of bit chilani will not be, I think, 
easily set aside. It may be added that the 
expression is one with which Assyrian kings 
seem to have been tolerably familiar, no doubt 
on account of their frequent relations, hostile 
or otherwise, with the Hittite country. 

So far as this evidence goes, it tends to show 
that Hittite speech made a nearer approach to 
Hebrew than to Assyrian. This may be implied 
in the general expression ‘‘language of the 
West,” and in the way in which Esarhaddon, 
for example, classes together the kings of the 
Hittites and of the Syrian coast, including even 
the King of Judah. Possibly, indeed, we shall 
find by-aud-by an unexpected fulness of mean- 
ing in the words of the Prophet addressed to 
Jerusalem :—‘‘ Thy origin and thy nativity were 
of the land of the Canaanite: the Amorite was 
thy father, and thy mother was Hittite” 
(Ezek, xvi. 3). 

It may be said that an inference should not 
be drawn from the expression “ the language 
of the West,” so as to include as Hittites the 
inhabitants of countries a good deal to the west 
of Syria. It is justifiable, however, to take 
into account, not merely the general identity 
of the system of hieroglyphs employed by these 
peoples, but also such indications of Semitism 
in the faces portrayed on the monuments as 
those to which I have recently had an oppor- 
tunity of calling attention. 

THOMAS TYLER. 

P.S.—Mr. Pinches has remarked, with refer- 
ence to what is said above: ‘‘ Appati may, 
however, as some Assyriologists contend, have 
an Akkadian derivation.”” But with reference 
to the probability or otherwise of such a deriva- 
tion, all the connected facts require to be con- 
sidered. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE first conversazione of the Royal Society 
will be held at Burlington House on Wednesday, 
May 10. 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Chemical Society, held on March 27, Dr. H. E. 
Armstrong was elected president, in succession 
to Prof. Crum Brown. The address of the 
retiring president discussed the history of the 
phlogistic theory, and its gradual displace- 
ment by more modern views. It was announced 
that the late Dr. G. D. Longstaff's long con- 
nexion with the society, and his munificence in 
securing the establishment of the research fund, 
would be commemorated by a medal, called 
after his name, to be awarded at least triennially 
to a fellow of the society in recognition of the 
value of his researches, 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for another 
serics of summer excursions by the London 
Geological Field Class. The object of these 
excursions, which are planned by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, is the study of the physical geography 
and geology of the Thames basin. The first 
excursion will take place on April 29, when the 
students will go from Edenbridge to Westerham 
by Toys Hill. Each excursion will be under 
Prof. Seeley’s personal direction. 


Mr. W. L. CALtpERWooD has resigned the 
directorship of the laboratory of the Marine 
Biological Association at Plymouth, to which 
he was appointed not very long ago. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society after Easter will be held 
on Monday, April 24, when the Hon. George 
Curzon will read a paper on'some of the 
or results of his recent visit to 

rench Indo-China, On May 8, Mr. W. M. 














Conway will give an account of his climbing 
expedition to the Karakoram mountains. It is 
hoped that the following paper will be by Lieut. 
Peary, of the U.S. Navy, describing the 
results of his expedition to North Greenland, 
and the plan of his proposed exploration of 
the coast of the same region. 


THE course of ten educational lectures 
delivered by Mr. H. J. Mackinder during 
February and March has been so successful 
that the council of the Royal Geographical 
Society hope to continue the series for two 
further years. 


Tue April number of the Geographical 
Journal (Edward Stanford) is mainly devoted 
to South Africa. It contains two papers 
recently read before the society: ‘‘ Twenty 
Years in Zambesia,’’ by Mr. F. C. Selous” ; 
and ‘‘ Notes [partly Geological] on a Portion of 
the Kalahari,” by Mr. E. Wilkinson, both of 
which are accompanied by maps, and the former 
also by other illustrations. We may further 
mention an article on the recent Sandgate 
landslip, contributed by Mr. W. Topley. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Str Witt1AM Murr has translated from the 
Arabic into English Bakoorah Shahiya, ‘‘ Sweet 
First-Fruits ’—‘‘ A work,” he says, ‘‘ in —_ 
respects the most remarkable of its kind whic 

has appeared in the present day. It is a first- 
fruits of what we may expect from the informa- 
tion now so steadily spreading among the 
Eastern Churches, and as such may take the 
highest rank in apologetic literature, being, 
beyond question, one of the most powerful 
treatises on the claims of Christianity that has 
ever been addressed to the Mahometan world.” 


THE current number of the Journal of Philo- 

logy (Macmillans) contains several articles of 
importance. Mr. A. E. Housman continues— 
without yet concluding—his examination of the 
MSS. of Propertius, showing in detail the 
value of the family called AF. Mr. W. M. 
Lindsay—also in continuation of a former 
article—discusses the law of ‘‘ brevis brevians,” 
or shortening of long syllables, in Plautus, 
which he regards as a reflex of the colloquial 
pronunciation of the time. Prof. Henry 
Nettleship gives a very interesting account of 
the early printed editions of Nonius, with 
special reference to the princeps of 1470, and to 
a copy with annotations by Scaliger in the 
Bodleian; he also contributes some notes in 
Latin Lexicography, partly derived from the 
recently published ‘“‘ Acta Ludorum Saecu- 
larium.” Prof. J. P. Postgate suggests two 
emendations in Catullus : 
ut aput niuem et ferarum gelida stabula forem 
et earum <ut> omne adirem furibunda latibulwm ; 
and 
optauit genitor primaeui funera nati 
liber ut innuptae poteretur flore nuriclae. 
The Rev. C. Taylor—again in continuation of 
former articles—compares the ‘‘Two Ways” in 
Hermas with the myth of the Choice of 
Hercules. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, in an article 
on Tertullian’s Apology, has some admirable 
remarks on the study of the Fathers, from the 
point of view of classical philology. And, 
finally, Mr. F. G. Kenyon prints in full, for 
the first time, a transcript of the British 
Museum Papyrus cxxviii., containing portions 
of the last two books of the liad—a MS. which 
is probably as early as the first century B.C., 
and is distinctly superior to the texts usually 
found on papyrus, whether of Homer or other 
authors. 

WE can mention only a tew of the papers in 
the April number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt). Prof. Tyrrell’s view of the 








Galliambic metre is criticice1 both by Mr. E. 8. 
Thompson (who supports Grant Allen), and by 
Mr. G. Dunn, of Edinburgh (who propounds a 
formidable musical scheme). In ancient 
history, Mr. E. Poste explains the mode of 
selecting jurors for the law courts described in 
the ’A@nvafwy Mod:rela; Mr. G. E. Underhill 
attempts to fix the date of the Elean War as 
399—397 B.c.; and Mr. A. H. Greenidge dis- 
cusses the alleged repeal of the Lex Aelia Fufia 
by Clodius. Among reviews, we way specially 
mention two: that by Mr. Robinson Ellis of 
de Nolhac’s recent work on Petrarch as a 
Humanist, dealing chiefly with the MSS. of 
Virgil and Cicero which are known to have 
been in Petrarch’s possession, and discussing 
the interesting question whether Petrarch 
could have been acquainted with the lost 
treatise of Cicero ‘‘ De Gloria” ; and that by 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay of two French books 
about Greek antiquities in Russia, both of 
which are due to the industry of M. Salomon 
Reinach. Finally, we have a summary of the 
views upon the orchestra in the Greek stage of 
Prof. Ernst Curtius, who is disinclined to accept 
as yet the new theories of Dr. Dérpfeld. 








FINE ART. 


MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have 
ON VIEW the most recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, F. Seymour-Haden, Prof. H. Herkomer, R.A., and selec- 
tions of the Works of Jacq rt, B 1, Méryon, &c.— 

18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 











Life and Letters of Washington Alliston. 
J. B. Flagg. (Bentley.) 


TueErE is nothing more certain in the un- 
certain future than that sooner or later a 
great school of art will flourish on the North 
American continent. When that day has 
come and gone, a glamour of importance 
will be thrown back upon the early artists 
of America, and it will be interesting to 
trace in them whatever germs of the future 
individual style of their country may be 
discoverable in their works. At present we 
cannot point to anything characteristically 
American in the work of American painters. 
They appeal to us rather as offshoots from 
European stocks than as a group possessing 
attributes of their own. This is, of course, 
especially true of the men who first practised 
the art of painting in the United States. 
We know Stuart as an admirable portrait 
painter, and most of us have heard of 
Washington Allston. While the time has 
not yet come for setting these men in their 
right places with respect to the general 
development of art, it is at all events fitting 
that records of the fabric and fashion of 
such a life as that of Allston should be 
written down before the opportunity is gone 
by. Whatever the ultimate verdict upon 
the work of Allston may be, he was an 
interesting personality, and he occupied an 
pa 2 sen historical position. The need for 
a biography of him has long been felt. 
Considerable materials for it were collected 
by R. H. Dana, sen., and these have now 
been amplified and reduced to form by Mr. 
Flagg. The result is a handsome and 
bulky volume, sufficiently illustrated: a 
book that, whatever its momentary interests 
or dullnesses, must take a permanent place 
in libraries of art. 

Washington Allston was born in South 
Carolina in 1779. His mother was by 


By 
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descent three parts French. He manifested 
artistic tendencies from his earliest years, 
and these became more pronounced in his 
college days at Harvard ; but both then and 
afterwards his art was only a portion of a 
large general culture. He had poetic and 
literary gifts as well, and the charm of his 
resence and conversation seems to have 
had much to do with the high reputation he 
enjoyed among his many friends. Those 
who came in contact with his gentle, re- 
fined, and intelligent nature ascribed to the 
works of his brush the high excellence they 
perceived in the man, and his biographer 
does not escape the same pardonable weak- 
ness. To speak of him as second only to 
Titian as a colourist is, under the circum- 
stances, to pay him a feeble compliment. 
Nothing is unkinder to a man’s reputation 
than overpraise where a just estimate is 
expected. Overpraise by a man’s con- 
temporaries is interesting, because it is a 
tribute to the brightness of his personal 
effect. Coleridge said of him: 


‘*His fame he will achieve for himself, for 
which he has, indeed, butonethingto do. Having 
arrived at perfection—comparative perfection 
certainly—in colouring, drawing, and com- 
position, to be as equal to these three in his 
expression, not of a particular passion, but of 
the living, ever-individualising soul, whose chief 
and best meaning is itself, as even in this he is 
superior to the other artists.”’ 


But in saying this Coleridge was speaking 
of a friend. 

As an artist, then, Allston is not yet 
interesting—his portrait of Coleridge in the 
National Portrait Gallery suffices to prove 
this—but as a man amongst his con- 
temporary men he is worth knowing. He 
came to London in the year 1801; and he 
remained in Europe (except for a flying 
visit home) till, as he says, ‘‘ a homesickness, 
which (in spite of some of the best and 
kindest friends, and every encouragement 
that I could wish as an artist) I could not 
overcome, brought me back to my own 
country in 1818.” He made his way easily 
among some of the best men of the day: 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Washington Irving, 
Leslie, and others of the like eminence were 
his friends. Sir George Beaumont and 
Lord Egremont bought his pictures and 
sought his society. He wt the highest 
prize more than once at the exhibitions of 
the British Institution. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, and would 
have been made a member of that body but 
for his return to his own country. He was 
well paid for his work, and his life was 
happy. At home he fell into poorer cir- 
cumstances. He became oppressed and 
often paralysed by debt, and his last years 
were full of mortifications caused by 
ecuniary difficulties. But throughout he 
ived on a high plane. His letters manifest 
a mind noble, serene, and beautifully pure. 
His ideas about art and life are always 
interesting, often original, and remarkably 
well expressed. Generosity was his vice. 

© was the most domestic of men. He 


was conscious of many of his own excellen- 
cies, yet without vanity. He had a beautiful 
character, one that a biographer does the 
reader a kindness by bringing him in 
contact with. 








Were it worth while, it would be easy to 
minimise the large praise which seems to be 
implied in the foregoing remarks. The 
book might have been shortened with 
advantage. The letters are not all of equal 
interest, and many might have been cur- 
tailed. The index is not a good one. The 
volume is needlessly heavy to hold. But these 
aresmall matters. As a whole, the work is 
good, and the man it treats of was fine. It 
has sufficient excuse for existing, and of 
how few books can that be said with truth ? 

W. M. Conway. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE issue for 1893 of Royal Academy Pictures is 
in active preparation, and Part I. will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Company early 
next month. This year, for the first time, 
notes of an explanatory character will be 
added. The work will occupy an even more 
authoritative position than hitherto, and re- 
productions of some important pictures will 
appear exclusively in its pages. 


Pror. RopotFo LANCIANI has been engaged, 
since the year 1867, in preparing a plan of 
ancient Rome, based upon the most recent 
archaeological discoveries. Its completion has 
been delayed, from time to time, as fresh 
materials were continually being brought tu 
light ; but the collapse of building speculation 
now permits the pnblication to be commenced, 
under the auspices of the Royal Accademia dei 
Lincei. The map will be in forty-six sheets, 
on the scale of 1 to 1000; and it is intended 
that not less than six sheets shall appear 
annually, beginning with the present month. 
In the order of publication, priority will be 
given to those sheets which comprise districts 
already fully excavated, where there is little 
probability of any fresh discoveries. The 
method adopted is to show, by five colours : (1) 
the streets of the modern city; (2) the monu- 
ments and ruins of the regal and republican 
periods ; (3) those of imperial times ; (4) under- 
ground remains, quarries, catacombs, Mithraic 
grottoes, &c.; and (5) springs, aqueducts, 
drains, and the bed of the Tiber. There will be 
included those monuments now destroyed, of 
which accurate information is recorded; and 
the sites of famous works of art and inscriptions. 
The altitudes of the ancient and modern city 
are also to be marked in different colours. A 
specimen sheet shows the advantages of this 
method with regard to the Baths of Diocletian. 
The publication is undertaken solely by the 
great house of Ulric Hoepli, of Milan; and the 

rice of the entire work is £7, or £1 a year, 
ess a discount of ten per cent. on payment in 
advance. 


THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: (1) the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, in Pall Mall East; (2) the 
Society of Lady Artists (professional), at their 
new address in Maddox-street ; (3) a collection 
of water-colour drawings of India and Ceylon, 
by Mr. John Varley, at the Japanese Gallery, 
New Bond-street; (4) seg and water- 
colours by Mr. C. E. Holloway, at the Dutch 
Gallery, Brook-street; and (5) pictures of 
Marlborough College and neighbourhood, at 
the Royal Arcade Gallery, Old Bond-street. 


UNDER the title of The Chronicles of the Sid, 
Mrs. Orpen has written a sketch of the life and 
travels of Miss Adelia Gates, the flower painter, 
who has travelled alone through such out-of- 
the-way parts as the desert of Sahara, Iceland, 
&e. The book, which is handsomely illustrated, 
will be published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 








THE latest addition to artistic magazines is 
the one called The Studio, which is intended 
(we believe), as the title implies, to appeal very 
much to the practising artist in painting, 
sculpture, or the allied arts, but not by any 
means to be wholly technical. Mr. Gleeson 
White is understood to be in great measure 
responsible for the management and presenta: 
tion of it. His characteristic good taste is 
visible right and left: the magazine is charm- 
ingly produced. The actual matter of it— 
concerned though it is chiefly with contempor- 
ary production—is for the most part interesting 
and acceptable. In one or two instances the 
artist has got hold of that rara avis—the 
— who knows how to write. The Newlyn 

ainter who discusses ‘‘ the Newlyn Point of 
View” is not an instance in point. He has 
little to say; and that little which he has, he 
says badly, being feebly humorous, and wholly 
untrue, when he talks about ‘Criticism being 
chiefly governed by the science of mensura- 
tion.” Mr. Brangwyn writes better, and 
sends a very readable account of his journey 
into the realms of colour. But the two most 
serious and best qualified discussions of their 
subjects are those by Mr. Gleeson White him- 
self and by Prof. R. A. M. Stevenson; the 
first of whom writes on ‘‘ Designing for Book- 
plates,” and the second on “The Growth of 
Recent Art.’ The illustrations—the more 
purely decorative ones especially—are for the 
most part good, and are admirably printed. 
Mr. Macbeth’s original lithograph, ‘‘ Weed 
Burners in the Fens” is a design of a 
certain nobility and power, such as we do not 
often come upon for the first time even in the 
pages of an art magazine. he Studio takes its 
own line, and, to judge from the initial number, 
seems destined to take it successfully. 


WE quote the following from the Athens 
correspondent of the 7'imes :— 

**Some interesting results have been obtained 
from the researches of the American School of 
Archaeology at the Heraeum, or Temple of 
Hera, situated between Argos and Mycenae. 
The excavations, which are being carried on by 
about 200 workmen, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Charles Waldstein, have revealed the site 
and foundations of the ancient temple mentioned 
by Homer, which was burnt down in the year 
423 n.c. A platform of polygonal pavement has 
been laid bare, above which was found a layer of 
débris containing 7fragments of charred wood, 
melted bronze, and other indications of a con- 
flagration. Numerous specimens of pottery of so- 
called Mycenaean, proto-Corinthian, and geo- 
metrical patterns have been obtained. 

“The British School of Archaeology has now 
concluded the excavations which have becn 
carried on during recent years with much success 
at Megalopolis. Researches will be begun next 
week at Aegosthena, a little to the north-east of 
Corinth, where some remarkably perfect remains 
of fortifications dating from the fifth century nc. 
exist. It is hoped that the site of the ancient 
temple of Melampus, mentioned by Pausanias, 
will be discovered.’ 


THE Jahrbuch dev Kiéniglich Preussischen 
Kunst Sammlungen is always so full of in- 
teresting and learned papers, based on the 
original researches of its eminent staff, that it 
is difficult to say of any fresh part that it excels 
its predecessors. The two latest have certainly 
not been below the usual level. In the former 
(Dreizehnter Band, II. und III. Hefte) C. 
Justi gave us some more fruit of his valuable 
studies of Lombard Art in Spain, illustrating 
more especially the grandiose tombs by Antonio 
Maria de Aprile and his fellow-workers ; and W. 
Bode concluded his monograph upon Western 
Asiatic carpets in general and an old Persian 
carpet in particular, which is one of the 
treasures of the Royal Museum at Berlin. Of 
the minor papers there is none more interesting 
than the account by Julius Lessing of the famous 
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piece of tapestry known as the ‘‘Croy-Teppich,”’ 
now in the possession of the Greifswald Univer- 
sity, an excellent heliogravure of which, with 
its twenty-three life-size figures of the leaders 
of the reformation in Saxony and Pomerania, is 
given. Of equalif not of greater value than 
any of these is the paper, in the most recent 
part, by Franz Xavier Krauss, on the frescoes in 
the Church of 8. Angelo in Formis (a few 
miles from Naples), which was built in the 
latter half of the eleventh century. The 
paintings are, of course, not unknown; but they 
obtain a fresh interest from the conviction of 
the writer that they are closely associated 
with the wall paintings at Oberzell on the 
island of Reichenau in Switzerland, and are 
a relic of a movement in art during the 
period between 800 and 1100, predominated not 
by the empire of the east but by that of the 
west, and carried out mainly by the Benedic- 
tines. From the training school of the order of 
Monte Cassino, according to Herr Krauss, 
proceeded the artists whe executed the wall 
paintings in Switzerland as well as those at 
8. Angelo in Formis. A photographic repro- 
duction of the ‘‘ Last Judgment,” the earliest 
known representation of the subject, and of the 
— of one wall of the church, accompany the 
article. 


THE STAGE. 
TWO PLAYS IN PARIS, 

No new literary work that need be taken 
very seriously has been produced quite 
lately in Paris ; and of the two stage plays 
which I selected to soe during that visit of 
duty which the English Philistine pays to 
France, once a year, at Easter, one was an 
old piece at the Théatre Frangais—nothing 
more startling than the revival there of 
Emilo Augier’s ‘‘ Les Effrontés ”—and the 
other was a play done—well, where do you 
suppose? It was done at the Bouffes du 
Nord, a moderate-sized suburban play- 
house or thédtre de quartier hidden away in 
the remote regions of an exterior Boulevard, 
far beyond the Gare du Nord and the Gare 
de l'Est. Until lately, no one but the 
people of that Faubourg have gone to it; 
but just now that theatre presents the 
singular spectacle of a suburban house 
deserted by its proper clientéle — almost 
nobody in the gallery; almost nobody in 
the upper boxes. For the population of the 
district has seen the play, has seen the 
play and has done with it—the local 
audience is exhausted ; but into the stalls— 
a comfortable front seat in which you 
ransom by the expenditure of ‘2 francs, 
75 ’—there passes night after night an up- 
to-date audience drawn from the Champs 
Elysées and the Quartier d’Europe. Why ? 
In part because the thing that is done— 
“Jean Mayeux” it is called — is, like 
‘* T/Enafant Prodigue,” a mimo-drame. In 
part because it does for the well-bred 
Parisian what Chevalier, here, with his 
coster - songs, does for the well - bred 
Englishman—shows hima stage reflection 
of an order of life with which an unkind 
Heaven, in fixing his place, has denied him 
the privilege of actual familiarity. ‘ Jean 
Mayeux” deals unquestionably, and with 
an air of realism, with the scum of the scum 
of Paris. There is a lady in the piece, and 
there is an honest mountebank who is her 
saviour in distress—the rest of the people 
are the residuum of a great city: people 











who, as one gathers, make the Boulevard 
Montparnasse and the neighbourhood of a 
certain rive gauche railway station dangerous 
at night, and in the day-time do but in 
chamber or wineshop await the arrival of 
evening, with its opportunities for the 
exercise of a various industry. The 
criminal classes. The mere story of the 
piece is, in a sense, old fashioned Adelphi 
melodrama. And the piece is not played 
by any actors of note: it is played with one 
exception by the habitual company of the 
Bouffes du Nord, and the single person who 
is ‘“‘starred”’ in the bills—the actress who 
plays the lady—is by no means one of the 
successes of the performance. The lady, I 
should say, by way of parenthesis, is a 
young French woman—still almost a school- 
girl—who, through a little series of 
accidents, arrives in Paris at night, and 
is not met at the railway station. Now, 
it is obviously possible for the most in- 
experienced of ingénues to arrive in Paris at 
night and not to be met ata railway station, 
and yet to reach the respectable roof under 
which she was expected without even 
enough of adventure to furnish forth a 
single act of a mimo-drame. But then 
where would be your play? At the Gare 
de Montparnasse, accordingly, there is no 
sergent-de-ville, no omnibus, no coupé; and 
the young woman, flying from the addresses 
of a second-rate gallant who is immediately 
rude to her, rushes for shelter into what 
place ?—a little wine shop, where nightly 
there proceeds thehilarious private entertain- 
ment of gigo and gigolette. Here, an elderly 
ogress gets the girl into her clutches, and from 
the semi-privacy of the wine-shop she is borne 
into the — privacy of an infamous 
garret. Vivid enough is the representation 
of the scene at the wine-shop, and yet more 
energetic are the subsequent proceedings of 
the crew into whose hands the schoolgirl 
falls. Jean Mayeux, the mountebank with 
a heart, is the redeeming feature. He is 
played admirably. So is the ogress—an 
elderly person, something of the nature of 
the woman in ‘Les Deux Orphelines.” 
But by the time the third act comes you 
have got terribly tired of the absence of 
dialogue — skilled as the actors are, and 
spite of the opportunities which it offers of 
insight into an unsavoury world, the in- 
sight which it is the last mania of society 
to long for. I can hardly think that ‘ Jean 
Mayeux” will be a success in London, un- 
less Sir Augustus (who is reported to have 
bought the rights) does, at some sacrifice of 
truth, immensely enhance the attractions of 
the piece as a spectacle—increase the scale 
of the thing. The little wine-shop ball, 
for instance—at Drury-lane something much 
bigger than that will have to be substituted 
for it. Meantime, I am glad I saw the piece 
—though it did begin to bore me—at the 
Bouffes du Nord. You see it is something 
of a “document,” and the unadulterated, 
unmodified, unexalted ‘‘ document” is apt 
to become a bore. 

The occasion of the revival of ‘Les 
Effrontés”’ at the Francais was the débit 
at that theatre of an actress London likes 
and has seen often—Mme. Jane Hading. 
The dédit, in the ordinary course of things, 
ought to have been made rather in the 





older than in the newer portion of the 
repertory. One who would aspire to the 
grandes coquettes at the Théatre Francais, 
in the steps of Mme. Arnold Plessis and of 
one of the Brohans, should, by rule, be 
seen as Céliméne in ‘‘ Le Misanthrope.” 
But rules are relaxed; and Mme. Jane 
Hading, who began by being beautiful 
and continues by being clever, his been 
welcomed as the representative of the 
much-tried, yet vivacious, heroine of one 
of the best comedies of Emile Augier. 
Mme. Jane Hading has worked at 
the part. She keeps to-day, along with all 
her acquired talent, the beauty of Balzac’s 
a, de _—_ ans. Her dresses are won- 
erful, and worn with grace. Sho speaks 
exquisitely, reaching perhaps her highest 
point in expression and gesture, not at the 
moments which would generally be thought 
the most crucial, but rather at an instant 
when great dramatic delicacy, combined 
with incisiveness and fire, serves her in 
stead—I mean when a man, who is willing 
to do the lady a service, practically tells 
her, by the way he offers it, that he knows 
of a secret in her life. He has little right 
to know it: still less to show her that he 
does. For it is a compromising secret, 
though one not altogether discreditable. 
“* Apres ce que vous venez de me dire,” sho 
says—I have not the text by me, but the 
words are something like these: ‘‘ Aprés ce 
que vous venez de me dire il faut ou que je vous 
mette ad la porte ou que je vous remercie. Eh! 
bien !/—je vous remercie!” That is not a 
situation for an Adelphi melodrama ; but it 
is a mental situation, seen and expressed by 
the actress with the utmost vividness and 
dexterity. The whole cast of ‘“ Les 
Effrontés” is good; quite unique in its 
excellence is the interpretation by a word 
or a gesture of the most minor characters 
of all—the people who, when Giboyer has 
said a good thing or two, invite him to 
their receptions without knowing him. 
But what is more obviously a main fea- 
ture of the performance is M. Got’s 
rendering of the sturdy, rough, and kind- 
hearted Giboyer himself—a bustling person 
of fifty. M. Got created the ter 
a generation ago; and now, at between 
seventy and eighty years of age (I am told) 
he survives to play it with absolutely un- 
diminished elaboration and vigour. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
HALEVY’S “LA JUIVE.” 


THE revival of Halévy’s master-work at Drury- 
lane on Tuesday evening was an event of con- 
siderable interest, for it had not been heard in 
London since the fifties. Abroad, the opera is 
often played and much admired. It is perhaps 
difficult to explain the oblivion into which it 
has fallen here. It may be said that Halé-vy 
merely followed in the footsteps of his formid- 
able rival Meyerbeer, who, four years before 
the production of ‘‘ La Juive,” taken Paris 
by storm with his ‘‘ Robert le Diable.” And 
then again, one year after ‘‘ La Juive,” came 
Meyerbeer’s second brilliant success, ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots.” Butin Paris honour has always 
been paid to both masters, and why should it 
not have been the same here? Halévy was not 
so strong as Meyerbeer, neither in his music 
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rIMES,—* As a comple 
certain to retain its reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
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‘Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


JUBILEE OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 


FORMATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IX 1843. 


Crown Svo, Cloth Boards, 3s, Gd., post free, 
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A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION OF 1843. 
By W. KENNEDY MOORE, DD. 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE BLACK DOMINO, 








Messrs. Charles Glenney, Arthur Williams, W. L. Abingdo 
J. W. Cockbura, T. B. Thalberz, Joha Le Hay, Welton Dale, 
C. M. Hallard. &c. ; Mesdames Evelyn Mi'lard, Cam 


bell, Clara Jecks, Bessie Hatton, Ethel Hope, Ada Rogers, 4 


AVENUE THEATRE. | on 
Oa SATURDAY, April 15, will be performed an origi 
pe, fo Soe acts, by H. J. W. Dam, entitled THE SILVER 








COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuartes H. Hawrrey. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE SPORTSMAN. Mr. Charles 
Groves, Mr. W. R. Shirley, Mr. Ernest Percy, and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey ; Miss Annie Goward, Miss Eva Williams, and Miss 
Lottie Venne. Preceded, at 8.15, by A WELSH HEIRESS, 

COURT THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and er, Mr. Anruur Caup.eiGu. 
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potete, bag mg = j yu a Rose Leclereq, Ellaline 

erriss, Pattie Browne, well, Hanbury. J 
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—_. = ee THEATRE. 
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TOWN. Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Eric Lewis, ; lig Fd 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum Tree. 

The present ran of “ H ia” will terminate on Sat 
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new and original play of modern life, by Mr. Oscar Wilde 
entitled A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. ‘ 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, BECKET. Mr. Irving, Messrs. 
William Terriss, Cooper, Howe, Bishop, Holloway, Tyars, 
Haviland, Hague, Johnson, Beaumont, Bond, Lacy, Archer, 
Robertson, Tabb, Davis, Craig, Harvey, Belmore, and Lorriss ; 
Miss Kate Phillips, Miss Genevieve Ward, and Miss Ellen 


Terry. 
SATURDAY, at § 15, LOUIS XI. - 
LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepcer. 

NEW EDITION of THE GOLDEN WEB, comedy opera 
by B. C. Stephenron and Goring Thomas. Strengthened 
east.—Engagement of Mr. DURWARD LELY, Mr. John 
D’Auban, and Miss Emma D’Auban. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
Under the Management of Miss Auy Rose.ur. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MAN AND WOMAN. Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Herbert Standinz, Arthur Elwood, W. T. 
Lovell, Charles Fulton. Sem Sotherr, Sant Matthews, and 
Arthur Dacre ; Misses Eva Moore, M. Talbot, L. Ashwell, 
N. Noel, and Miss Amy Roselle. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.15, a comic opera, THE MAGIC RING, 
written by Arthur Law, composed by Sefor Albeniz. Box- 
oftice open from 10 to 10. Prices of admission as usual. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georncs ALEXANDER. 

THIS EVENING. at 8.80, LIBERTY HAUL. Mr. 
George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben Webster, 
Murray Hathorn, Alfred Holles, Master R. Saker, and 
Edward Righton; Misses Fanny Coleman, Maude Millett, 
A. Craig, and Marion Terry. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oxyry Carre. 

TAIS EVENING, at 8.25, HADDON HALL. Messrs, 
Ru‘land Barrington, W. H. Denny, Chas. Kenningham, 
Richard Green, Robert Cunningham; Mesdames Easton, 
Dorothy Vane, Emmie Oven, and R. Brandram. At7.49, 
MR. JERICHO. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Under the management of F. J. Harris. 

A new musical farcical comedy. in two arts, cntifled 
MOROCCO BOUND. Libretto by Arthur Branscombe. 
Lyrics and musie by Adrian Ross and Osmond Carr, collabo- 
rateurs in ** In Town” and ** Joan of Arc.” 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50. NIOBE (ALL SMILE3) 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, and A. C. Mackenzie ; Misse+ Beatrice Lamb, Helen 
Ferrers, G. E mond, I. Goldsmith, C. Zerbivi, Eleanor May, 
and Cynthia Brooke. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses E-mond 
and Goldsmith ; Mr. Hawtrey, Xe. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE COUNTY COUNCILLOR. 
At 10, THE BABBLE SHOP. Misses Fanny Brough, Helen 
Leyton, G. Huntley, L. Ruzgles, L. Wilson, N. Williams, 
Lascelles, Gertrude Price; Messrs. E. W. Garden, Cyril 
Maude, Arthur Playfair, Mark Kinghorne, O’Neill, Beatty, 
Willes, and Yorke Stephens. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING. at 8, UNCLE JOBN. Messrs. Charles 
Groves, H. Reeves Smith, Duvcan Fleet, Julian Cross, Law- 
rance D’Orsay, John Byror, avd FE. W. Gardiner ; Misses 
Norreys, Annie Hughes, Duisy Englind, Lyddie Edmonds, 





Irene Rickards, G. &t. Maur, an 1 Suphie Larkin. 
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